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In position and ready for firing orders from battery headquar- 
ters, Skysweeper gun crew moves fast when the word comes 


the firing from his po- ' 


sition behind the gun 


Targets are checked on the position A corporal technician adjusts sensitive 
indicator scope of the radar setup parts of the Skysweeper’s radar set 


Information received from operations center is converted and plotted by battery technicians and sent to the crew 
chief of the gun. These Signal Corps photographs, released in December 1954, were posed by the 531st AA Battalion 
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MADE BY MR. & MRS. AMERICA 


As each C-119 and C-123 rolls off the assembly line at 
Fairchild and joins the free world’s powerful defensive 
force, men and women across our nation can look with 
pride on their accomplishment. 





the Fairchild Aircraft Division in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
many of the vital components originate in towns and 


cities all over the United States. Sub-contractors and sup- Pui RC e i LD 


pliers from Manchester, New Hampshire to Trentwood, “sg "oa ey 
Oregon ...from Minneapolis, Minnesota to Phoenix, Vous? Wislon 


Arizona keep essential parts flowing to Hagerstown. 


Although these great aircraft have their final assembly at 5 ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
Fairchild is grateful to these co-workers for making pos- 


sible volume production of the famous Flying Boxcar 
and its great new partner, the Avitruc. 


Other Divisions 
American Helicopter Division, Manhattan Beacn, Calif 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N. Y 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N.Y 
Kinetics Division, New York, N.Y 
Speed Control Division, St. Augustine, Fla 
Stratos Division, Bay Shore, N. Y 


Enlist to fly in the U.S. Air Force 





Association’s Journal 


N page 60 of this issue you'll find a list 

of ten books which the staff of this 
magazine believe to be the most significant 
contributions to military literature during 
the past year. The list includes titles of 
varying degrees of literary value that in- 
dividually and collectively have made a 
considerable contribution to military his- 
tory and thinking. 

We began these annual awards last year 
because we felt some public recognition 
was due the authors who labor in the 
field of military writing to the advantage, 
education and enjoyment of those of us 
who are interested in the military field. 


Soldier 


Lieutenant General Raymond S. Mc- 
Lain, USA-retired, was the second Pres- 
ident of the Association of the U. S. 
Army, serving in 1951 and 1952. He 
was long an active advocate of a single 
association and magazine representing 
the Army and his many contributions 
to the Association were especially valu- 
able because of his business experience. 

A citizen-soldier most of his life, Gen- 
eral McLain continued to work actively 
in the interests of national defense after 
his retirement, particularly as a member 


of the National Security Training Com- 
mission which was a natural assignment 
in view of his long advocacy of universal 
military training. 

His death on 14 December 1954 was 


a heavy loss to the whole nation. 


The reaction to the announcement of 
the awards last year was most encouraging 
and convinced us that we were establish- 
ing a useful custom. We were delighted 
to find our selections approved in more 
learned circles, too. One of our choices, 
Bruce Catton’s A Stillness at Appomattox, 
went on to win the National Book Award 
and the Pulitzer Prize. 

The ten selections this year represent 
not only long hours of careful reading but 
rather extensive periods of free and frank 
discussion among members of the staff and 
others who read widely in the field. In 
all, about twenty books were considered 
serious contenders this year. The final 
ten were reached by the democratic 
process of majority vote. As a result we 
have a list which doesn’t completely satisfy 
any one individual judge—and it is un- 
doubtedly a better list because of this. We 
all agree, however, that every soldier will 
benefit greatly by reading any or all of 
the titles selected—that’s the only unani- 
mous vote we could get. 

Tue Pus isHER 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


Announcement of the merger of the AUSA and the Antiaircraft 
Association. Lt. Gen: G. H. Decker, Lt. Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, 
and Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 


Winning Seal. 
Ten Distinguished Military Books of 1954, 


THE CURRENT SCENE 
Geography Is On Our Side. . 
Nike’s Nest. e 
The Gun That Might Have Won. iterate 
Red Parallel: The Tactics of Ho and Mao. . ‘Ls Col. Robert B. Rigg 


Command Post of the Department of the Army. °.... 


. Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips 


. trouble with cavalry is. 


. It Will Take a Whole New eo ation. 


Brig. Gen. 


ol. Shill slagh 
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Parker 
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The Changing Face of War. 
Ski School. 
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. Hall 
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Skysweeper. 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


My dear General Lemnitzer: 


I am proud and happy to extend the warm hand of fellowship of the members 
of the Association of the U. S. Army to the members of the U. S. Antiaircraft 
Association. 

The four and one-half years that have passed since the U. S. Infantry 
Association and the U. S. Field Artillery Association joined together to form the 
Association of the U. S. Army have demonstrated that the idea of one strong and 
common association of all the arms of the U. S. Army is practical as well as desir- 
able. We have made a good start and now that the members of the U. S. 
Antiaircraft Association have joined us, we shall go on to become the stalwart 
champion and effective spokesman for the whole Army. 


Sincerely yours, 


G. H. DECKER 
Lieutenant General, U. S. Army 
President 


Lieutenant General L. L. Lemnitzer, President 
United States Antiaircraft Association 


THE U.S. ANTIAIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION 


My dear General Decker: 


Thank you for your kind letter of welcome to the members of the U. S. 
Antiaircraft Association. 

For sixty-three years the U. S. Antiaircraft Association and its Coast 
Artillery predecessor served its members well. Now we are happy indeed to 
join in the common effort of the other arms to create a single, strong an 
effective Association. ‘ 

The overwhelming vote of our members in favor of joining the Association 
of the U. S. Army is convincing proof of our firm belief in the ideals and 
program of the Association of the U. S. Army and gives evidence that we shall do 
all that is within our power to make the combined Association a powerful, 
effective and resourceful spokesman for the United States Army. 

In behalf of the Executive Council of the United States Antiaircraft 
Association and our entire membership, I would like to express to you, your 
Council and your membership, our appreciation and gratification at having so 
harmoniously and successfully worked out all terms and details pertaining to the 
union of our Associations and respective Journals. I feel confident that this 
merger will promote a better understanding among the members of all elements, 
not only of our respective Associations, but of the entire Army as well, and 
that it will serve to give us much greater unity and strength. 


Sincerely, 


L. L. LEMNITZER 
Lieutenant General, U. S. Army 
President 


Lieutenant General G. H. Decker, President 
Association of the United States Army 
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UNITED STATES ARMY 


THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Dear General Decker: 


I am greatly encouraged to learn that the U. S. Antiaircraft 
Artillery Association has joined the Association of the United 
States Army. Both associations have my heartiest congratulations 
on their decision to take this step. 


The Army's branches and components are bound together by 
the traditions and purposes of the Army as a whole. The Associa- 
tion of the United States Army can play a unique and important 
role in strengthening the ties among us and thereby contribute 
greatly to the performance of duty by every soldier and ulti- 
mately to the accomplishment of the Army's missions, 


I should like to say to every member of the larger and 
stronger Association of the United States Army that you have my 
wholehearted support in our common endeavor to make the United 
States Army a single instrument of unsurpassed military effec- 
tiveness, that it may at all times be ready to shoulder any 
responsibilities which may be placed upon it. 


Sincerely, 


M. B. RIDGWAY 
General, United States Army 
Chief of Staff 


Lieutenant General G. H. Decker 
President, Association of the United States Army 
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MESSAGE FOR MEMBERS 


OUR Association of the U.S. Army has reached another milestone on the road to becoming 

an institution representing the entire United States Army. This is the first issue of the Jour- 
NAL to go to the former members of the United States Antiaircraft Association, who joined 
with us officially on the first day of 1955. 


We used the words “joined with us” because they best describe the spirit of our enlarged As- 
sociation. The members of the Executive Council of the Antiaircraft Association take their 
places as members of an enlarged Executive Council of the Association of the United States 
Army. Antiaircraft’s President becomes a Vice President of the new Association. The Antiair- 
craft Journal's Editor becomes a member of the staff of THe Army Comsat Forces Journat. 
The AA Journal's subscribers become members of the Association of the United States Army. 


Your staff looks forward to the additional support from our augmented membership, and to 
the new ideas and forward thinking that will come from the members of a branch that works with 
the latest concepts of electronics, missile propulsion and guidance, and other new scientific de- 
velopments. 

he former members of Antiaircraft will receive this magazine (a monthly, as opposed to the 
bi-monthly Antiaircraft Journal) for the period of their subscriptions. Thus they will receive 
twice as many issues for the remaining membership period. Those members who belong to both 
Associations will have their membership extended by the length of their unexpired AA member- 
ships. And AA’s life subscribers automatically become life members of the Association of the 
United States Army. 


Your Publisher is particularly happy about this new development, since he was Associate Edi- 
tor of the Coast Artillery Journal (the Antiaircraft Journal's predecessor) from October, 1940 to 
February, 1946. For him, it will be a case of welcoming old friends and associates. At the time 
the United States Field Artillery Association joined with the United States Infantry Association 
to form the Association of the United States Army, he felt that something important was miss- 
ing from the new organization. That missing “something” is now very much present. 

Your staff, both of the Journat and of the Association, welcomes the new members of the As- 
sociation and looks forward with delighted anticipation to the opportunity to serve the wider 
membership. We hope you will write us often, both with praise and criticism. The first improves 
our morale; the second keeps us on our toes. For members in remote corners of the globe, we will 
be happy to perform those little military services that can best be done by a friend in Washing- 
ton. Our Joseph I. Greene Memorial Library is small but useful, particularly to the historically- 


minded; all members are welcome to use it. 


Tue Army Comat Forces Journat is our principal contact with the vast majority of our 
members. Your Publisher, your Editor, and the other members of the staff are never satisfied 
with the magazine; we continue to try new things and to improve the old. We are guided to an 
important extent by your wishes; if you don’t tell us what you think we'll never know. We count 
on the former AA members to offer us some new and refreshing viewpoints—and some publish- 


able articles. 


‘ we s—Welcome! as 
In many fewer words—Welcome a 
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Landing an LVTPS, latest model amphibian 
6 tractor designed for Marine Corps use. 


ON THE JOB...not “on the way” 


The men responsible for navigating and 
maintaining this amphibian tractor play a 
vital role in the nation’s defense, whether 
in actual combat or on maneuvers. A delay 
in transporting these skilled technicians 
from one assignment to another means a 


able Scheduled Airlines way, the Marine 
Corps and other military branches not only 
save time, but also millions annually in 
pay and per diem dollars. So, next time 
you're moving one man or many —or 
traveling yourself — call a Scheduled Air- 


loss of countless valuable man-hours to 


count lines representative. Compare the costs, 
the Marine Corps. 


speed and dependability of Scheduled 


By routing key personnel the fast, depend- flight with any other means of travel. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 
Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military 


= 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airline OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 


DELTA-C & S AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MACKEY AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NEW YORK AIRWAYS 


NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 

PIONEER AIR LINES 

RESORT AIRLINES 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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“Faithful to Our Trust” 


®@ The author of “Faithful to Our Trust” 
[December issue] should raise his chest 
and look proud. Many of us would have 
liked to have said this. . . . 

Like the author I’m an infantry com- 
mander and will be one when a “brush 
fire” starts. I couldn’t agree more with 
the author’s comments. All of the mal- 
practices may not have existed in every 
outfit in Korea but I’m.certain they were 
there in some degree in some outfits under 
some commanders. 

When the Army stops worrying about 
what the newspapers and “mamas” say 
and start building an army based on dis- 
cipline we'll be on our way back to the 
pre-Doolittle days when an officer’s word 
was sufficient, loyalty went both ways and 
a soldier was a soldier. 

Lr. Cor. Rosert W. Garrett 
Arlington, Va. 


@ | have read “Faithful to Our Trust” 
three times and I infer the author subscribes 
to the rewriting of our tactics books to 
conform to his Korean experiences. As a 
veteran of the indignities of two wars’ 
annual physical examinations, I have this 
brief but proven bit of sagaciousness to 
offer: deviation from tested and proven 
tactical principles results in disaster. This 
applies to squad-sized and larger units 
alike. Terrain may well be the principal 
modifying factor in applied tactics but 
never an excuse for the abandonment of 
tactical doctrine. 

May. H. W. Ricuarpson, Jr. 
New Albany, Ind. 


® The Editors have read the article more 
than three times and cannot read into it 
the meaning inferred by Maj. Richardson. 
On page 19 of the article the author asked: 
“What of the even less experienced of- 
ficers who know of no tactics but Korean?” 
The whole tenor of the article suggests that 
deviation from sound principles often led 
to near disaster. 


Light Weight Otter 


@ “Front and Center” [November] gives 
the capacity of the new DeHaviland Otter 


as 500 pounds. That is about 2,000 
pounds less than its rated ton-and-a-quar- 
ter pay load. 

Though we haven’t received any Otters 
yet we look forward to getting them early 
in 1955. 

Lr. Joun W. GranicHer 
30th Engr Grp 
Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 


® Our faces are real red from embarrass 
ment and mystification over how that figure 


ever appeared as “SOO pounds.” Some nat- 
ural enemy of the Otter must have been 
on the loose in the print shop. 


Equal Recognition 

® I read with interest the questions of 
Sergeant Bowles and the answers of Gen- 
eral Weible [November 1954] regarding 
the award of additional service ribbons to 
our soldiers. The multitude of service rib- 
bons that we now award have cheapened 
our decorations to the point where Bill 
Mauldin’s garritroopers are even gaudier 
than our bona fide heroes. 

Civilians, unfamiliar with the meaning 
of our various ribbons, are more impressed 
by the blue badge of the combat infantry- 
man than by any assortment of important 
decorations. But what of the combat-tested 
veterans of the other arms? The Yalu- 
traveled artilleryman has the same collec- 
tion of ribbons and stars as the Pusan clerk. 
I'd be the last one to take a thing away 
from a front-line infantryman—there’s no 
job more rugged or deserving of recognition 
—but how about some recognition for the 
artillery FOs who were with him on Old 
Baldy or the combat engineers who went 
up on Baldy to dig out men trapped in 
bunkers when the Chinese took over? 

Members of regimental tank companies 
were awarded the Combat Infantryman 
Badge for performing the same mission as 
divisional tank battalions who were ineligi- 
ble. Infantry unit administrators won the 
Combat Infantryman Badge at battalion 
headquarters behind artillery batteries 
whose men were ineligible. At one time, in 
7th Division Artillery, there was no pro- 
motion from second to first lieutenant un- 
less an officer had sixty days “hill time” 
and at least one patrol. Some infantrymen 
win recognition for one day of action. 

Surely the Army hasn’t so many genuine 
combat veterans (men who've shot and 
been shot at and spent a few miserable 
weeks in a hole) that it can’t afford them 


‘suitable recognition. 


Let’s quit giving so many ribbons to 
everyone and give something to those 
people who do the dirty work. 

Lr. Rosert F. Ensstin, Jr. 
58 Hamilton Road 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Service Stripes 


@ After reading “Here’s Why, Sergeant 
Bowles,” [November] my buddies and I 
believe that the service stripe and overseas 
bars—the service stripe in particular—are 
a mark that definitely should not be re- 
moved from the uniform. To most of us 
who prefer to stay in service and who more 


or less feel we are professional soldiers, 
service stripes are a mark of pride. 

Src Austin R. Keetu 
Co L, 5th Cav 
APO 201, San Francisco 


Tac Air in Navy Blue 


@ The ideas presented in Colonel Rein 
hardt’s article, “Put Tac Air in Navy Blue” 
[September issue] have often been discussed 
among Navy aviators as well as infantry 
men, both Marine and Army alike. How 
ever, this is the first time, to my knowledge, 
that these thoughts have appeared in a 
widely read publication. It is encouraging to 
see this done. Let’s hope that the proposal 
to place all tactical air commitments in 
the hands of Navy and Marine Corps 
aviation receives the most careful considera 
tion. 

Although it seems to be a sound idea, | 
cannot believe that it will be as easy as 
Colonel Reinhardt seems to indicate. There 
are certain obstacles to be surmounted be- 
fore our military establishment could pos 
sibly operate under such an improved sys- 
tem. Some of these are briefly discussed 
below. 


First, we must be able to supply this 
new force with pilots and aircraft (a tre- 
mendous number compared with the pres- 
ent naval air arm). This would possibly 
suggest the transfer of Air Force men and 
equipment to the Navy. But here we must 
consider that there are differences between 
Navy and Marine Corps aviators and those 
of the Air Force Tactical Air Command, 
differences which would most certainly pro 
hibit any switch, at least for some time. 
For one thing, the naval aviator (and his 
plane) must be able to operate from an air- 
craft carrier. This is the principle of naval 
aviation which gives it its mobility and flex- 
ibility and so must remain. Besides this, 
it is also noteworthy that one of the fore- 
most missions of the Navy aviator has long 
been close air support of ground troops, 
which is untrue of his Air Force contempo- 
rary. Extensive indoctrination and training 
would be necessary. 

It should be remembered that while the 
Navy and Marine Corps provided excellent 
support for the ground forces in Korea (par- 
ticularly in the operations around the 
Pusan perimeter and near Chosin Reser- 
voir, where they operated independently 
under their own control system), this sys- 
tem is designed primarily for support of 
amphibious operations. The Navy might 
well be reluctant to send its air arm inland 
on extensive overland campaigns out of 
reach of its seagoing forces. 

The advantages of such a move seem 
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obvious to anyone who thoroughly under- 
stands the two concepts of close air support 
delivery. Tactical air would become a far 
more capable infantry weapon, being availa- 
ble to the unit commander (down to and 
including the battalion commander) when 
and where he needed it. The time lapse 
between request and delivery of a close air 
support mission would be reduced from 
days—or, in some cases, hours—to minutes; 
and that mission would be both flown and 
controlled by pilots primarily trained in 
ground support. The superiority of this 
method is indisputable. 
Colonel Reinhardt is to be congratulated 
on a fine article which brings into the open 
one of the vital problems facing our mili- 
tary establishment today. 
Lr. THomas M. Martin 
USMC 

Wing Schools, Ist MAW, FMF 

FPO, San Francisco 


Letter from Britain 


@ | have always read your magazine for 
its fine articles and general contribution 
to military studies, but in the October 1954 
number I find a passage most offensive 
and untrue. 


I refer to the last paragraph of the letter 
by Mr. Frederic L. Wells on page 12. 
This paragraph can only mean that Britain 
has been stripped of her “prizes” because 
she has lost her manhood, since she is no 
longer hardy and self-denying. . . . I trust 
your readers have more intelligence than 
to accept his complacent and completely 
erroneous statements. 

As editor you should, in my opinion, 
have excluded this letter. Great Britain 
lost tremendously in the 1914-18 war— 
infinitely more than the United States. 
Even during the last war, with the U. S. 
more than three times the size of Britain 
we lost more men dead than you did. 

If we lost our manhood it is because 
they lie dead on battlefields for liberty all 
over the world. . . . 

T. H. McGurrie 
40 Crosbie Road 
Harborne, Birmingham 17, Eng. 


@ The Editors are aware of the immense 
contributions and great sacrifices of the 
British peoples to the cause of freedom 
everywhere, and we hold them in highest 
respect and deepest affection. The last 
thing Tue Journat would do, wittingly 
or unwittingly, is insult the peoples of 
such a gallant ally and close friend of the 
United States. We cannot believe Mr. 
Wells intended any insult to the British 
peoples. We sent him a copy of Mr. 
McGuffie's letter and he replied as follows: 


@ I regret that my remarks should have 
made such an impression on any patriotic 
Englishman. That Britain has suffered 
grievously “we know, indeed”; but the 
point was that these tragic events occurred 
largely because certain things were not 
done that incited men like Conan Doyle 
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or Rudyard Kipling (note such verses as 
“The Lesson,” “The Islanders,” “The 


Dykes,” and “Lord Roberts”) warned ought | 


to be done. 


I offered my two cents’ worth that my 


own country might learn from Britain’s | 
experience; as it is surely to Britain’s ad- | 
vantage that this country should so learn. | 

Freveric L. WELLs | 


Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Anniversary Issue (Cont’d.) 


@ I have read and re-read Colonel Dupuy’s | 


article. It is simply magnificent, by far 
the best article of its type that I have ever 


been privileged to read. I do hope that it | 
can be published in some large civilian | 
. where the civilian public | 


magazine . . 
will have a chance to read it. 


Lr. Gen. Hopart R. Gay 
Hq. Fifth Army 
Chicago, IIl. 


@ I have just finished reading Colonel 
Dupuy’s “Pass in Review” and I am so 
moved that I must write you at once. It 
is the finest picture of Army life over the 
years .. . I have ever seen. [It] has great 
historical merit but it teaches a real les- 
son. . . . If all our new soldiers read this, 
I am sure they would be better soldiers 
and better Americans. 


Cor. Gitpert BaLpwin Lams | 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 


@ I am a retired AUS Infantry officer 
[and] have been a subscriber to your maga- 
zine and Infantry Journal for way back 
perhaps as far as 1914... . 

I want to tell you what a great kick | 
got out of “The Journal’s First Half Cen 
tury.” Maybe I’m wrong, but I sense 
a certain tone of sadness, a certain wish 
that some of the old customs of the service, 
the old spirit that caused agman to be 
proud of “the Dirty Third,” the “Dandy 
First,” or “the Fighting Devils”. . . . 

I suppose you would call me an old fos 
sil; but old or young, fossil or otherwise, | 
certainly do not approve of any lowering 
of the standards. Clothes may not make, 
but “the apparel oft proclaims” the man. 
An officer, I was taught, must always be 
on parade. How disappointing the dress 
of Army officers here in Philadelphia. . . . 
Please don’t misunderstand me. Maybe 
it’s not their fault. Maybe they must wear 
the clothes they do. When I was in the 


Army, an officer prided himself in being | 


well dressed at all times and he usually 
was.... 

And almost as bad, you see majors walk- 
ing on the left-hand side of captains, a 
captain saying to a colonel, “Bill, that was 


a good game we saw last night,” and a lot | 
of other things that an old fogy like me | 


just can’t stomach. 


There is no substitute for discipline. 
Military bearing breeds discipline; disci- 
pline begets unit spirit. When you have 


(Continued on page 57) 





MILITARY PATCHES 
WITH 
FREE PATCH ALBUM 


100 


All different, colorful, authentic $5 00 


For decoration, display, collection. 
3 completely different assortments available. 
Wolf Appleton, inc., 564 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N.Y. 








WHERE ARE YOU? 

That's what our Circulation Department 
is asking about those of you who haven't 
sent in a change of address. We suggest 
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«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step on it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 
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Can be dry cleaned. 
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e®Republic’s THUNDER JET ! In peace as in war, the skill and training of 
American airmen have won for the F-84 the ‘‘title’’ of The World’s Most 
ALLISON TROPHY ‘ ; . 
Honored Airplane. Famed as the mighty U.S. Air Force workhorse of 


1951-1953 
the Korean War... actively serving NATO and our other allies ... 


Our sincere congratulations to the USAF officers and airmen who flew or 


serviced the missions which gained for them these and many other awords. 
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CEILING UNLIMITED for the young ambitious man. . . new 
vistas of education, travel and security . . . all these are avail- 
able to career airmen in the U.S.A.F. Every day you're in 
brings you greater satisfaction in the knowledge that yours is 
a vital and rewarding service to your country ... to yourself, 


REPUBLIC (7) AVIATIOY 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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IN AIR DEFENSE 


Geography Is On Our Side 


BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 


HE United States has a built-in geographical ad- 

vantage over the Soviet Union for defense against 
air attack as well as for aerial operations it might con 
duct against the Soviet heartland. The importance 
of this advantage will increase as the two opposing 
forces approach a stalemate in air-atomic weapons— 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and the means to deliver 
them. 

When stalemate comes, the ability to foil the air- 
atomic offensive will be the great deterrent to an 
air-atomic blitz. When there is comparative equality 
in air-atomic power, defensive superiority will become 
decisive. If the would-be first attacker knows that his 


3RIGADIER GENERAL Tuomas R. PHILLIPs, 
U.S.A.-retired, has been a contributor to the 
military press for many years. During the 
pre-World War II years he wrote a number of 
penetrating articles on the changing face of to oan or serene nme tang 
war in both the Coast Artillery Journal and . 
Infantry Journal. Among these were “The New 
Face of War” (1938), and “Traditionalism 
and Military Defeat” (1941). He entered the 
Army in 1917 and retired in 1950. Since then 
he has been writing on military subjects for 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch—which means 
that the good burghers of St. Louis are the 
best informed people in the country on mili- 
tary matters. 
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attack will be heavily blunted by the other’s defenses, 
while his own defenses are unable to do the same 
against retaliatory bombers, an effective defense be 
comes the real deterrent. In effect it adds up to an 
increase in offensive power. 

Thus, as the Soviet air-atomic power increases to 
the point where it effectively stalemates our air-atomic 
combination, it will become more and more impera- 
tive for us to seize the advantage geography has be- 
stowed on us and build an effective air and antiair- 
craft defense. 


HE superiority that geography gives the U.S. over 

central Eurasia offers us two great offensive advan- 
tages. First, our aircraft can enter the Soviet Union’s 
Eurasian heartland at any point on its 14,000-mile per- 
imeter. This perimeter is so vast that it is impossible to 
set up either a complete defensive screen or a warning 
screen at or near the rim. This requires the Soviets to 
defend from regions inside the country. Thus they 
lose the advantage of distant warning and successive 
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lines of defense. It has been reported that the Moscow 
region is surrounded by seventeen airdromes. 

The second offensive advantage comes from the 
much shorter distances the United States Air Force 
has to fly from our peripheral bases to enter a central 
Eurasian territory. Moscow is only 1,100 miles from 
Turkey, 1,600 miles from England, and 2,700 miles 
from Thule. There is actually no target that is more 
than 3,000 miles distant from some one of our pe 
ripheral bases. All can be reached by our medium 
bombers and, with refueling, present bombers can 
return to their bases. 

The picture with reference to a Soviet attack on the 
United States is just the opposite. With the ex 
ception of Uelen—across Bering Strait from Alaska 
—all Soviet bases are more than 3,000 miles from 
targets in the United States. It is doubtful that 
Uelen would be usable as a base since any operations 
there would be picked up instantly by Alaskan radar 
stations and the base could be taken out at once from 
Fairbanks, only 675 miles away. 
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In addition, geography forces the Eurasian power to 
make its flights over thousands of miles of territory 
controlled by the U.S. or its allies. The approaches 
are channelized over natural defensive and warning 
areas unless long dog-legs are flown, which would 
increase the already great distances. 

Distance is an important factor in limiting offensive 
capacity, simply as a function of time. A 10,000-mile 
flight would require from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, depending upon the type of plane. Flights of 
half or less than half that distance, such as from our 
peripheral bases to Eurasia, could be made much more 
often. The distance factor has the practical effect of 
doubling the capacity of our air force or of halving 
that of a Eurasian air force. 

The geographical advantage to the ULS. in air de- 
fense is equally pronounced. The direct routes from 
eastern Siberia, North Cape (Mys Schmidt), and 
Kamchatka pass over Alaska or the Aleutian Islands. 
As previously indicated, the eastern tip of Siberia is 


not usable as a base. The direct line from Kamchatka 
is more than 3,500 miles, while a long dog-leg to the 
Pacific Northwest over the Pacific to all the Aleu 
tian Islands is about 4,300 miles. A long dog-leg from 
North Cape to avoid Alaska and to come down through 
central Canada to Chicago is about 4,500 miles. 


a North Pole approaches are no more favor- 
able. It is about 4,000 miles from Franz Josef Land 
to Chicago. And no one has suggested that the Soviets 
might have air bases on Franz Josef Land. 

The shortest air route to the United States from 
the east is from Murmansk. The distances are about 
4,000 miles to New York and 4,400 miles to Chicago. 

The routes from Murmansk cross over Greenland, 
Baffin Island, Labrador and Canada, and then for 
several hundred miles over the United States. It 
should be possible, from radar stations on Greenland 
and on Baffin Island, Labrador, and Newfoundland, 
to obtain warning of enemy approach 2,000 miles out 


FRIENDLY LAND AREAS FLANK THE U. S. AT STRATEGIC POINTS 
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of New York City. Substantial progress has been 
made in establishing these stations. 

Routes from eastern Europe which would cross 
the Atlantic south of Greenland are longer. It is 
about 4,500 miles from Lithuania or Czechoslovakia 
to New York. The northern route would cross Sweden 
and Norway and give warning, while a more southerly 
one would cross Germany and Scotland. It is im- 
possible to select a route in this area that will not 
cross territory of our European allies, no matter how 
far off the direct course the flight is made. 

The chart on page 13 shows that the direct air routes 
to the United States from either the east or west 
cover a width of only about 1,000 miles on the east 
and about 800 miles on the west in the vicinity of 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. This simplifies the 
American defensive problem enormously. It means 
that distant advanced warning can be provided against 
direct routes of attack from the east and west by 
covering a space of only 1,800 miles. This compares 
with the Soviet problem of covering 14,000 miles to 
gain warning. 

To evade these distant warning installations a hos- 
tile power could fly a dog-leg course. This would, of 
course, greatly increase the distances. This is the 
justification for patrolling the Pacific between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Aleutians, for patrolling 
off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts with airborne radar 
planes. It also is the justification for radar patrols 
between Greenland and Iceland, between Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands, and between the Faroes and the 
Shetlands. 


For some reason the U.S. public has given more 
attention to filling the gap in the warning system 
from the North Pole down through Canada than in 
getting effective warning and defense over the direct 
routes. The North Pole routes to the United States 
are the longest of all and the most difficult to navigate 
because of the proximity of the route to the magnetic 
North Pole. 

A more reasonable program would be to build inter- 
ceptor bases to back up the distant warning systems 
we have now toward the northwest and northeast. 


[here is a widespread misconception that warning 


is simple, easy, and dependable. The opposite is true. 
Radar is perpetually giving ghost images that have to 
be investigated by interceptors. A distant warning 
line, with present radar ser across northern 
Canada would send so many ghost images that the 
entire air defense system would be in a state of con- 
stant alert. Such a system is no better than none. 

It is not feasible to build interceptor bases in the 
far north of Canada. And they are terribly expensive. 
Thule air base, on Greenland, has cost us about $300 
million so far. It is open to navigation about two 
months a year and this has been extended to three 
months by the use of ice-breakers. In northern Cana- 

‘da the sea may be open for two weeks in one year 
and not at all in another. The problem of building 
an effective warning system there, with a minimum 
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of interceptors to back up the radar, is insuperable. 

We can hope that new developments in radar may 
improve performance to the point where a warning 
line that is not backed by interceptors will have some 
value. 

Some US. scientists, supported by energetic news- 
paper columnists, have insisted that the United States 
should construct the distant warning line at once. In 
the Department of Defense, where there was more 
awareness of the logistical difficulties and also a better 
understanding of the usefulness of such a line with 
present equipment, it was felt that the defense should 
be expanded northward from the border. 


LONG the Canada-U.S. border is the Pine Tree 
Line, reinforced to the north by Canadian regional 
defense installations around the principal populated 
areas. The farthest feasible advance to the north is 
one which could be supplied by road and rail. This 
is the so-called McGill fence which runs generally 
from southern Alaska, north of the Canadian Nation- 
al Railway and to Hudson’s Bay north of Churchill. 
Such a warning line can be supplied and can be 
backed up with enough interceptors to investigate 
radar images. At the present time it is the most im- 
portant distant warning project, next to the systems 
covering the direct routes from the northeast and 
northwest. 

The Soviet Union does not have an important 
capability to attack the United States from the air at 
the present time. The Soviet long-range air force 
consists of about 700 copies of the U.S. B-29 with a 
range of about 3,350 miles. A small number, from 
10 to 20, of the Type 31 turbojet, similar in charac- 
teristics to the U.S. B-36, have been built. This plane 
is said to have a range of 6,500 miles and a top speed 
of 460 miles an hour. 

At the last show in Moscow the TU-37 and TU- 
39 jet bombers were displayed in flight. These are a 
heavy and a medium bomber with performance esti- 
mated to be near that of the U.S. B-52 and B-47. 
These should be coming into numbers in from three 
to five years. When the Soviets do have a long-range 
air force equipped with these aircraft, then the air- 
defense problem of the United States will become 
deadly serious. 

The range of the Soviet’s B-29 type of bomber 
alone is enough to indicate the impracticability of 
attacking the United States with it. It obviously was 
designed to reach all of Europe and the United States 
peripheral bases. 

Our own Air Force would not dream of sending a 
B-29 over Soviet territory, nor is there any reason to 
believe the Russians would send one over the United 
States. There has been a great deal of irrational talk 
of one-way flights to the United States. Public im- 
agination pictures a lone Soviet bomber with 
million- or five-million-dollar bomb reaching a billion- 
dollar target here at the sacrifice of not returning. 


This approaches fantasy. A lone bomber would not 
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stand one chance in a hundred of reaching its target. 
When high Air Force officers talk about intercepting 
only 40 per cent or only 70 per cent Cit varies from 
time to time) of the attacking bombers, they are 
talking about what they call a serious, well-organized 
attack, and not one lone bomber. 


A TYPICAL bomber-attack plan would call for 15 
aircraft to participate. One or two bombs might 
be carried. Part of the aircraft would be loaded with 
radar-deception equipment; others would go along 
to divert enemy interceptors from the bombers with 
lethal loads. The whole scheme of deception and 
diversion would be most carefully worked out. When 
an Air general says that 60 or 30 per cent of the at- 
tacking bombers would get through, he means the 
atomic carriers in this sort of attack. 

It seems obvious that attacks against the United 





Enormous problems of air defense loom on the 
horizon. In a few years the Soviet Union will 
possess a large fleet of high-speed intercon- 
tinental bombers. We must be ready for that 
day with improved radar detection and guided 
missiles. While the Communist fastnesses can 
be attacked from relatively nearby bases around 
the perimeter of Eurasia, the Soviets must fly 
long distances over unfriendly territory in order 
to attack the U. S. This favor that geography has 
given us, backed up by a sound defensive 
system, may provide the deterrent to total war. 





States by the B-29 type of bomber constitute no great 
danger.. There are too few of the Type 31 to be con- 
sidered a serious threat, for the entire stock would 
have to be used in a single attack. We appear to have, 
therefore, from three to five years to perfect our 
defenses before the Soviet Union will have a bombing 
threat to match our own. And when that time comes, 
as indicated earlier, the United States has a built-in 
geographical advantage. 

Air and antiaircraft defenses are wholly dependent 
upon radar, and radar is going backward compared 
with the advance of weapons. The radar guidance 
and command systems in ground-to-air, air-to-air and 
air-to-ground rockets and pilotless aircraft can be in- 
terfered with if the frequencies are determined and 
the airborne equipment provided. 

An antiaircraft rocket which explodes by command 
radio could be exploded by the enemy radio if the 









enemy bombers had the proper equipment. On the 
other hand, radar bomb sights can also be jammed 
and made ineffective. To top these complications, it is 
perfectly possible to make a rocket with guidance 
that will home on any radar transmitting equipment. 
Equipment can be made that will detect radar as 
quickly as the radar detects the equipment. 

The struggle in the electronics laboratories to build 
a jam-proof radar and to devise equipment to recog- 
nize and jam radar is as critical and arduous as that 
devoted to designing faster and faster aircraft and 
better and better antiaircraft rockets. 

This battle is being fought in secrecy in scientific 
laboratories and at military testing grounds. Its out- 
come will determine whether or not many miraculous 
accomplishments in the guidance of rockets and pilot- 
less aircraft will ultimately be effective in war. 


AS aircraft speeds continue to increase, the problem 
of interception becomes almost insoluble. Radar 
warning does not reach out far enough to give suf- 
ficient time for interception when combined speeds 
of the two planes reach 1,500 to 2,000 miles an hour 
—2,200 to about 3,000 feet a second, equal to the 
speed of a rifle bullet. To expect two planes to meet 
when the combined speeds reach such a figure would 
be the same as expecting the bullets fired by two 
duellers to hit each other. 

Nevertheless the British are preparing to defend 
their island entirely by antiaircraft rockets. This is a 
more practicable solution for Great Britain than for 
the United States. The areas which must be defended 
there are not numerous and are relatively small. 

When speeds do become so great that interceptor 
defense becomes impracticable, the United States will 
face an exceedingly difficult defense problem. Con- 
tinuing improvement in range of rockets and in radar 
is of the utmost importance to meet the defense prob- 
lem in the not distant future. And looking farther 
ahead, it may become necessary to find a way to inter 
cept the ballistical missile. 

At the present time, however, interceptor speeds 
have advanced faster than bomber speeds, and the 
use of air-to-air homing rockets has greatly increased 
the power of the interceptor to kill. On the other 
hand, the bomber cannot use the air-to-air rocket for 
defense. The bomber is attacked from the rear and 
must fire backward. The initial speed of the rocket 
is decreased by the forward speed of the bomber so 
that it drops and loses its course. 

Some time in the not distant future our survival 
may depend upon solving defense problems which 
do not yet press upon us Tie which do loom on the 
dark horizon. If we can discern the problems today 
we should strive now for the solutions. The two most 
critical ones in air defense are improvement of guided 
missiles and radar. A few years hence, when the 
offensive power of the air-atomic combination is 
stalemated, an effective defense may become the 
great deterrent to war. 
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From its launching site at Lorton, Va., a Nike battery guards Washington, D. C. 


A Nike platform under construction. 
The well holds the shaft that raises J 
the missile into firing position 


Here’s how bases for the Army’s supersonic guided 
missile are being built outside America’s greatest cities 


Nike is one of the chief elements of the fist that guards the nation 
from air attack. Launching platforms for this potent guided missile 
have been built near Washington, D. C., and are in the process of con- 
struction around other vital and heavily populated areas. 

Nike’s nest consists of two areas: the launching site itself and the 
control area. More than ninety-six tons of steel and a vastly greater 
amount of concrete go into the building of one of these “platforms” for 
a battery of four Nikes. A mile or so away from the launching site 
are the controls, where are located the three radar units that. find the 
enemy aircraft and “lock” the missile to it, so that their paths will in- 
evitably meet. Two officers and thirty-six men are regularly assigned 
to the launching area, and five officers and forty-four men to the control 
area. 

Used in conjunction with air interceptors and conventional antiair- 
craft artillery, Nike will present enemy bombers with an impenetrable 
screen of fire. It has a range of approximately 50 miles and can reach 
altitudes of 60,000 feet. Its speed is approximately 1,500 miles an hour. 
Once the ground radar units have found the path of the approaching 
bomber, automatic controls in the Nike take care of the rest and guide 
the missile without fail to its target. 
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ELEVATOR AND 
MISSILE STORAGE 


The plan of a Nike nest. When the radar “finds” an enemy bomber, a tracer beam 
locks on it, and the paths of Nike and bomber have to cross (Courtesy “Steelways”’) 


An Army technician inspects a Nike missile before it is raised to the launching platform 








The more things change the more they are the same 


A Medal 
for Horatius 
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Rome 
Il Calends, April, CCCLX 
Supyect: Recommendation for Senate Medal of Honor 
To: Department of War, Republic of Rome 

I. Recommend Gaius Horatius, Captain of Foot, O- 
MCMKXIV, for the Senate Medal of Honor. 

Il. Captain Horatius has served XVI years, all honorably. 

III. On the Ill day of March, during the attack on the 
city by Lars Porsena of Clusium and his Tuscan army of 
CXM men, Cz aptain Horatius voluntarily, with Sergeant 
Spurius Lartius and Corporal Julius Herminius, held the 
entire Tuscan army at the far end of the bridge, until the 
structure could be destroyed, thereby saving the city. 

[V. Captain Horatius did valiantly fight and kill one 
Major Picus of Clusium in individual combat. 

V. The exemplary courage and the outstanding leader- 
ship of Captain Horatius are in the highest tradition of the 
Roman Army. 

Jucrus Lucuttus 
Commander, II Foot Legion 


Ist Ind. AG. IV Calends, April, CCCLX 
To: Gull 
For comment. 


G. C. 


Ild Ind. G-IIl. IX Calends, May, CCCLX. 
To: GL. 
I. For comment and forwarding. 
Il. Change paragraph III, line VI, from “saving the city” 
“lessened the effectiveness of the enemy attack.” The 
Atta Army was well dispersed tactically; the reserve had 
not been committed. The phrase as written might be con- 
strued to cast aspersions on our fine army. 


III. Change paragraph V, line I, from “outstanding lead- 





Coronet W. C. Hatt, Corps of Engineers, an occasional con- 
tributor, is presently stationed at Fort George G. Meade, Md. 
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COLONEL W. C. HALL 


ership” to read “commendable initiative’. Captain Horatius’ 
command was II men—only I/IV of a squad. 


..C. 


IlId. Ind. G-Il. II Ides, June, CCCLX. 
To: GH. 

I. Omit strength of Tuscan forces in paragraph III. 
This information is classified. 

II. A report evaluated as B-II states that the officer was 
a Captain Pincus of Tifernum. Recommend change “Major 
Picus of Clusium” to “an officer of the enemy forces”. 


Ts 


IVth Ind. G-l. 1X Ides, January, CCCLXI 
To: JAG 

I. Full name is Gaius Caius Horatius. 

II. Change service from XVI to XV years. One year in 
Romulus Chapter, Cub Scouts, has been given credit for 
military service in error. 


E. J. 


Vth Ind. JAG. IId of February, CCCLXI. 
To: AG 
I. The Porsena raid was not during wartime; the tem- 

ple of Janus was closed. 

Il. The action against the Porsena raid, ipso facto, was 
a police action. 

III. The Senate Medal of Honor cannot be awarded in 
peacetime. (AR CVIII-XXV, paragraph XII, c.) 

IV. Suggest consideration for Soldier's Medal. 

P. B. 


Vith Ind. AG, IV Calends, April CCCLXI 
To: Gl 

Concur in paragraph IV, Vth Ind. 

ba 
Vilth Ind. G-I, I day of May, CCCLXI 
To: AG 
I. Soldier’s Medal is given for saving lives; suggest Star 

of Bronze as appropriate. 


E. J. 
Villth Ind. AG III day of June, CCCLXI 
To: JAG 
For opinion. 
GC. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Remarkable Objectivity 


E have been impressed in recent months by the firm 
objectivity displayed by those engaged in seeking the 
best possible tactical organization for the ground arms. 
If anyone is engaged in honing a pet axe—or in goring 
someone else’s pet ox—we would be very much sur- 
prised. Everywhere we go we encounter a spirit of open 
inquiry, best typified perhaps by an informal memoran- 
dum written by a G3 Indian that came to our attention 
quite by accident and in a totally different connection. 
“No one yet knows,” the memo said, “what the future 
organization will be and until we do, one cannot say 
we are discarding anything.” 
+ 7 
Queen of Battle 


NOTHER officer wrote to us in a letter: “The prob- 

lems that face the infantry are tremendous but we'll 
solve them if we get support and understanding.” He 
wrote that in a plea for this magazine to give every bit of 
support it could to the infantrymen who are at work on 
infantry’s modern problems. We pledge all the support 
we can muster. We reaffirm our belief that the infantry 
is the arm that all the rest of the members of the Army 
team labor and fight to advance. Infantry will change 
—it has changed mightily in the lifetime of our senior 
ofhicers—but it is still the arm of decision, still the Queen 


of Battle. 


Army in Being 

E learned long ago that we don’t have to smite our 

readers with a broadside to make them get a point, 
and so we are well content to simply label “The Gun 
That Might Have Won,” on page 24, as “a lesson for 
today.” But we cannot resist the temptation to observe 
that it is becoming more and more clear that a modern 
army has to be an army in being on the day the em- 
bassies burn their secret papers and not an M plus 30 
or 60 or 180 day force. Viscount Montgomery makes 
this point, as you'll note when you read pages 20 to 23. 
Incidentally, Colonel George B. Sloan hit hard at this 
need for an army in being in an article in the June 1954 
issue of this magazine. If you don’t remember it, you 
would be rewarded by digging up a copy of that June 
issue to read what Colonel Sloan had to say about the 
“Design for an Atomic Army.” 
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Monty and SHAPE 
OU’LL not be surprised to find that Viscount Mont- 


gomery 's piece is pure Montyese: honest convictions 
asserted boldly and without rancor. He is undeniably 
a most remarkable man and an able soldier. He begins his 
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EDITORIALS 


piece by saying he is an international soldier represent- 
ing the NATO countries, but is speaking his own per- 
sonal views. We read that with considerable interest 
because we have been aware for some time that» the 
high command at SHAPE—General Gruenther, Field 
Marshal Montgomery, General Norstad and others— 
have been deeply involved in the task of applying atomic 
weapons to the defense of Western Europe. General 
Gruenther himself has said that he believes atomic weap- 
ons would be used if war broke out in western Europe. 
Qualified and reliable newspapersmen who have visited 
at SHAPE have reported on the healthy attitude of in- 
quiry and willingness to investigate new ideas that exist 
there. For example, Dr. Vannevar Bush told a subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives that le had 
worked at SHAPE with Field Marshal Montgomery “in 
planning an important command post exercise [where] 
there were scientific teams, the subject being modern 
weapons.” All this gives added interest to the “per- 
sonal views” of this international soldier who represents 


14 NATO countries. 


Tac “Strike Forces” 


ERE’S something that’s really not so new but you can 

mull over it profitably nevertheless. The aviation in- 
dustry press has reported that the Tactical Air Com- 
mand wants to create something called “strike forces.” 
This idea seems based partly on TAC’s desire to share 
in “strategic” missions with nuclear or thermonuclear 
bombs and partly a way to carry the ball in small pe- 
riphery wars. The latter concept would have a TAC 
“strike force” of atomic light bombers and fighter-bomb- 
ers that could strike a target—after ground forces had 
maneuvered the enemy into profitable concentrations. 
A further refinement is for the air forces of the smaller 
allies to be confined to close support missions. For ex- 
ample, the air arms of Turkey and Korea would be armed 


with simple, hardy close-support aircraft such as the 
Mighty Midget made by Martin. 
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Good Shooting 
OU can be proud that the U. S. Army (with a mighty 


assist by U. S. science and industry) is the only mili- 
tary service in the world to have conceived, developed 
and produced workable, effective guided missiles and 
rockets for both surface-to-air and surface-to-surface op- 
erations. We can’t say what the limitations of these 
weapons are, but we understand their full capabilities 
have not yet been field-tested. 

And we note that General Gavin recently said that 
the Army will have rockets with longer range and 
carrying more explosive power than the Honest John. 
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Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 


DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDER, 


ALLIED FORCES, EUROPE 


THE CHANGING 
FACE OF WAR 


Speaking before the Royal United Services In- 
stitution in London some months ago Viscount 
Montgomery discussed the changing face of war 
in the clearest and most forceful terms any 
postwar soldier has used. We publish here a con- 
densed version of that talk because we think 
every soldier will find it stimulating and informa- 


tive. We ought to add that the Field Marshal 


during his recent American visit made almost 
the same talk before a California audience. 


SPEAK as an international soldier who is the servant of 

the fourteen governments of NATO. What I have to say 
represents my own personal views. 

As we advance further along the road of development of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons, guided missiles, and 
ballistic rockets, it will become increasingly clear that a hot 
war will be mutual suicide for the contestants. Therefore, 
the great problem regarding the cold war now in progress is 
how to win it without precipitating a hot war. 

Local wars, e.g., Korea, Indochina, Malaya, Kenya, will 
no doubt continue to fom part of the cold war, but there is 
a vast difference between them and a hot war. Both are 
global, the cold war and the hot war. 

In trying to win the cold war one side or the other may 
miscalculate and bring on a hot war, though neither side 
wanted it. 

| consider that the present state of world affairs, and the 
present tension, will continue for a long period. Therefore, 
the true objective of all military thinking today must be how 
to combine most economically the military measures needed 
for success in the cold war, with the development of the 
military strength needed to convince our enemies that a 
world hot war would result in their own destruction: no 
matter how great the surprise they achieved at the outset, nor 
how ruthlessly they conducted the contest. 

Che cold war calls for the use of conventional weapons; 
success in the hot war calls for new weapons. 

It is obvious that the use of atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons will have a profound effect on the conduct of war, 
on weapon systems, on strategical and tactical conceptions, 
and therefore on the organization of forces. 

In our reorganization, we may often find a clash occurring 
between conventional weapons which we know about, and 
new weapons which we do not know about. Whenever that 
clash occurs, the solution should be on the side of the long- 
term new weapons. New weapons must be “phased in” 
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gradually to our existing weapons systems so as to reduce, or 
eliminate progressively, equipment and weapons which will 
become out of date as the years pass. 

I want to make it absolutely clear that we at SHAPE are 
basing all our operational planning on using atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons in our defense. With us it is no 
longer: “They may possibly be used.” 

It is very definitely: “They will be used, if we are attacked!” 

The reason for this action is that we cannot match the 
strength that could be brought against us unless we use 
nuclear weapons; and our political chiefs have never shown 
any great enthusiasm in giving us the numbers to be able to 
do without using such weapons. 

It all calls for a certain reorganization of our forces, and 
in our strategy. A special group at SHAPE has had these 
matters under very close examination for the past year and 
we have reached certain conclusions. We now need the 
cooperation of national authorities to get those conclusions 
translated into practical action. 

In fact, we have reached the point of no return as regards 
the use of atomic and thermonuclear weapons in a hot war. 

If we visualize an atomic war, the importance of civil de- 
fenses is apparent. That subject is grossly neglected today. 
Indeed, there is no sound civil defense organization in the 
national territory of any NATO nation so far as I know. 

Let us then consider the future. 

If ever war should come again to this distracted world, which 
God forbid, weapons of power unprecedented in the annals 
of war are available for employment. There are some who 
say that if war is joined, nuclear weapons will not be used. 
I would disagree with that. My opinion is that the fear of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons is a powerful deterrent 
to war; but once a world hot war has started both sides are 
likely to use them. We would certainly use them ourselves 
if we are attacked, as I have said. 

So far as we can see today we are not justified in depending 
on air bombardment alone, even with nuclear weapons, to 
bring a world war to a successful conclusion; still less a local 
war or disturbance. Wars today can be won only by fighting, 
and, in a hot world war, fighting will continue in the air, at 
sea, and on land until one side loses the will to fight on. We 
would be wise to accept these facts and to prepare ourselves 
accordingly. 

On the other hand, the skillful employment and accurate 
application of superior nuclear firepower in combination with 
the operations of streamlined land forces, can be a decisive 
factor in the land/air battle. The problem will be, how to 
force the enemy to concentrate his armed forces sufficiently to 
offer a worthwhile nuclear target, without exposing our own 
forces to destruction by the enemy's nuclear attack. 
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In our forward thinking we must put the emphasis on 
organization, on tactical conceptions, and on the weapons 
and equipment that are necessary to enable us to fight in 
the way we want. 

All our future depends on getting the right answers to the 
problems we now have to face. 

If a hot war is precipitated by miscalculation, which is 
always possible, there will not have been the build-up of 
Eastern land and air forces, nor the strategical deployment 
of submarines, which are generally taken for granted. In 
such a case, we, the Western nations, might be temporarily 
surprised. 

But if we can react quickly, we would win such a war. 

It would take a long time for the East to build up the 
forces necessary to do us serious harm, and by that time our 
air forces will have done a great deal of damage to the East- 
ern countries. 

This type of hot war, the war by miscalculation, may come 
at any time. We must fight it with the weapons we have got, 
and in the way our forces are trained when it begins. We must, 
in fact, do the best we can with what we have got, and not be 
tied to plans designed to meet an entirely different situation. 


| suggest that such a war will have three phases. 

First Phase: a world-wide struggle for mastery in the air 
and of the oceans. It will be vital during this phase to pre- 
vent enemy land forces overrunning and neutralizing Western 
bases and territories. 

Second Phase: the destruction of the remaining enemy 
land forces. 

Third Phase: the bargaining phase, when the enemy's 
homeland and all it contains is at the mercy of the Western 





MONTY MAKES THESE POINTS: 


Atomic and thermonuclear weapons will be 
used if we are attacked. 


The dominant factor in future war will be 
airpower. 


Air support must be provided land forces, 
using highly trained forces. 


To fight successfully on land we must have: 
First-class peacetime forces in being 
Well organized reserve forces 
Sound logistic and movement organization 
Sound civil defense organization 


Land Forces must emphasize strategical and 
tactical mobility and simplicity of weapons 
systems. 


Suitable aircraft must be developed for mov- 
ing divisions rapidly by air. 


Armies need a simple line of supply based 
on an airlift. 


All services must develop livelier and more 
opportunistic battle leaders. 
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airpower. We will then carry the air attack to the point where 
the enemy accepts our terms. 

The second and third phases may be concurrent. 

Against the background of this over-all strategy, let us 
consider the war under three headings: the war in the air; 
the war at sea; and the war on land. 


T is clear from the strategy I have outlined that the dominant 

factor in future war will be airpower. And that is my very 

firm belief. But like so many things we do, we too often pay 
only lip service to this great truth. 

The greatest asset of airpower is its flexibility. The main 
factors in determining the degree of flexibility are the methods 
of command and control, the range of aircraft, and the mo- 
bility of supporting equipment. 

Flexibility and centralized control of all the air forces in a 
theater of war, are vital to success. 

But the West has sacrificed flexibility by basing the air 
command organization on the requirements of “direct sup- 
port” of the land forces, whereas it should be based on the 
organization necessary to gain the greatest measure of control 
in the air. 

Airpower is indivisible. If you split it up into compartments 
you merely pull it to pieces and destroy its greatest asset— 
its flexibility. 

If we lose the war in the air, we lose the war and lose it 
quickly. The methods we adopted in the later stages of 
World War II are not necessarily those we should adopt in 
the next war. In World War II we had almost complete air 
superiority from 1943 onwards; it will not be the same in 
World War III, and we cannot afford to sacrifice flexibility 
in our air command organization. 

We must be careful that we do not draw false lessons for 
the future from the last two years of the late war; by which 
time we had won the war in the air. 

The land-based air forces must always provide whatever 
offensive air support is needed in the war on land, using 
air forces that are highly trained in that particular work. 
But they must carry out this task without sacrificing their 
own flexibility. On occasions the whole of the available air- 
power may have to be used to help to save the armies from 
destruction, and the air organization must provide for such 
a contingency arising at short notice. 

Now let us examine the war in the air. 

If we can maintain the ability to start a tremendous nuclear 
bombardment of the East the moment we are attacked, they 
cannot afford to do nothing about it. 

It must affect the employment of their air forces. 

It must force them to devote a considerable effort of their 
long-range air forces and nuclear weapons to attempt to hit 
our strategical air forces and the installations on which they 
depend. 


It must force them to expend effort on air defense, no easy 


* problem for them. 


GAINST this background, I suggest there are three suc- 

cessive stages to consider in the war in the air. 

In the first stage as I see it, both sides will rely principally 
on piloted aircraft in both the strategical and tactical fields. 
In this period also we stand to gain from the balance in favor 
of the offensive in the air if we can react immediately. 

I see no sign, within this period, of either side being able 
to create an air defense system which could greatly affect 
the present balance in favor of the offensive in the air. 

But we cannot afford to rely on air resources which depend 
on mobilization. The air forces we need, together with all 





the means necessary to keep them operational, must exist in 
peacetime. And we must restore to the air forces the flexi- 
bility they have largely lost, by centralizing Air Command 
on the highest possible level. 

The second stage [is] the not too-far distant future, [when] 
the East may create a sufficient stock of atomic weapons, and 
may develop the long-range means of delivering them effec- 
tively enough for them to strike at the outbreak of war a devas- 
tating blow at our means of delivering offensive airpower. 

We would not then be able to apply our greater stock of 
nuclear weapons, and we might therefore lose the initiative 
in the air war at the start. 

At this stage, as far as I can see, both sides will still be 
relying principally on piloted aircraft. 

Before this period arrives, it will be of tremendous im- 
portance that we should have developed, and have in being, 
a highly effective global early warning system, together with 
the best air defense that the scientists can give us. 

The third stage: further ahead in my opinion than five 
years from now, the East may have developed means of de- 
livering their weapons with accuracy, both short-range and 
long-range, which do not rely on piloted aircraft. Our ability 
to counter that threat by both offensive and defensive meas- 
ures will be much reduced, because the targets will be far less 
vulnerable—whether they are launching sites, or the weapons 
themselves actually in the air. 

We must ask ourselves seriously what, at that stage, are 
to be the targets of our offensive airpower. 

Will it then be true that offensive operations by our aircraft 
or missiles will directly affect the enemy’s ability to deliver 
his weapons against us? 

I do not see the airplane disappearing altogether. 

In the tactical field | am sure that there will always be tasks 
for piloted aircraft in support of land and naval forces. The 
enemy's aircraft used for these purposes, and their bases, will 


remain an important target for our aircraft and missiles. 

What we must do now is to organize the command and 
control of our air forces so as to retain the greatest degree of 
flexibility, centralizing command in the highest commander 
who can effectively exercise that command; so that he can 
wield the available air forces in a theater of war as one 
mighty weapon. 


F we are attacked, we must set in motion an immediate air 

offensive on the largest possible scale, directed at the enemy's 
air forces and at his homeland. The means of delivering an 
immediate air offensive must exist in peace. We must devel- 
op an effective, and global, early warning system in order to 
have some chance of being able to take the offensive in the 
air should we be attacked. And we must study air defense 
urgently; I will say something on this subject later on. 

It is vital that our air forces should be able to absorb nuclear 
attack, and survive to strike back. The principle of dispersion 
must be explored from every angle. We must get away from 
the enormous concrete runways of today. 

Naval forces require air support in the same way as do land 
forces. It is vital, in the conditions of today, that navies called 
on to operate in the great oceans should have their own air 
forces. 

The navies of those nations whose work lies entirely in 
narrow seas such as the Mediterranean, or in European waters, 
are in a different situation; in my view, such navies do not 
need their own air forces. 

The question to be faced, and decided, is, “In the future 
will the seas be controlled from the sea or from the air?” 

When one considers the range and power of aircraft of the 
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future, and the progress that is likely in radar and electronics, 
I am personally forced to the conclusion that the time will 
come when the major factor in the control of the seas will 


be airpower. 


T?? fight successfully on land we need the following four 
essentials, as a minimum: 

First: We must have first-class, “active,” peacetime forces, 
up to strength and ready at all times to act as our shield with- 
out any mobilization procedure. These forces must be trained 
and equipped to the highest pitch: mobile, hard-hitting, of- 
fensive troops of magnificent morale, very highly disciplined, 
under young and active commanders. These are the troops 
and the commanders who have got to stand firm in the face 
of the horrors and terrors of the opening clashes of an atomic 
war, and they will stand firm only if they are highly trained 
and highly disciplined. These are the M-Day forces. 

Second: We need reserve forces, well organized, capable 
of being mobilized in echelons, and each echelon receiving 
sufficient training in peace to ensure it is fit to fight at the 
time it is needed. These are the post M-Day forces. 

Third: Our forces, active and reserve, must be backed by 
a sound logistic and movement [transportation] organization, 
which should exist in peace to the degree necessary to ensure 
success in the opening weeks of war. 

Fourth: We must have a sound civil defense organization 
in each national territory. 

The whole philosophy underlying these needs in land 
forces is that the active forces “in being” in peace will make 
it impossible for the East to launch an attack successfully 
without a preparatory build-up of their forces, which we would 
know about; it would be difficult for the enemy to surprise us. 

Our active forces will prevent the Eastern forces from 
reaching our vital areas, while we are assembling and moving 
forward our reserve forces. 

It is clear to me, and I hope to you, that adequate air 
strength, multiplied by the ability to use nuclear weapons in 
quantity, increases our chances of successfully defending the 
West if we are attacked. 

A further point is the great effect that the progress of science 
may have on the time factor in war. There is a stronger re- 
quirement now than ever before for M-Day forces to be 
ready, in place, and fully effective against a surprise attack. 

Reserve forces must be organized with relation to the time 
when they must be available for use. This will affect the 
state of readiness in which they are maintained, and, to some 
extent, their organization and equipment. 


‘T seems to me that the early phases of a third World War 
will shape very rapidly the course of such a war. It would 
be wishful thinking to say at this time that a decision would 
be reached in a matter of weeks or of a few months. But I 
suggest to you that a policy of the fullest exploitation of nuclear 
weapons early in a war, raises serious questions as to the 
military worth in peace time of contributions to the war effort 
which will have a delayed effect. 

Let us have a last look at the war in the air, at sea, and 
on land. 

We have got to win the war in the air. 

We will not win it unless the air forces are allowed to 
regain their flexibility and unity, and unless air command 
is organized accordingly. It is vital that this matter be tackled 
at once on the highest political level. 

We must maintain in peace the ability to launch an imme- 
diate offensive against anyone who attacks us. 

The West is vulnerable to nuclear attack. Great offensive 
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power is wasted unless it is married to defensive power and 
can be launched from a secure base. As time passes and the 
offensive capability between East and West levels out, the 
advantage will go to that side which can protect itself against 
attack, and can survive to strike back. 

There is at the present time no sure defense against the 
airplane or ballistic rocket. Indeed, so far as we can see to- 
day, trying to get a secure defense against air attack is rather 
like trying to keep the tide back on the sea shore with a 
picket fence. This situation must not be allowed to continue. 

The best scientific brains we possess should be gathered 
in to help in the task, working in close cooperation with air 
forces. I say “air forces” because I hold the view that air de- 
fense should be organized and handled by air forces, and that 
antiaircraft commands should be handed over to that service. 

If the armies can hold the land flanks, they help to keep the 
threat to proportions that will prove manageable. 

Today, the navies must handle this war. They must be 
given the minimum means to ensure control of the seas and 
of the approaches to essential ports, and no more. It is essen- 
tial that they should not dissipate those means on tasks which 
do not affect the war at sea. 

But we must not be hide-bound by past traditions. I give 
it as my opinion that the time will come when the seas will 
be controlled from the air. 


0" all the fighting services the armies have the most difficult 
task as regards organization for the future. 

We must make a serious study of the shape of future war 
on land. It is of little use to superimpose new weapons on 
World War II organizations, and then to try and work out 
the tactical changes involved; we have got to examine the 
problem against a new background. 

We must examine our armies, and their equipment, to see 
what changes are needed in an atomic age. A complete re- 
organization is needed of the reserve armies of all the West- 
ern nations; the present systems for producing reserve armies 
are mostly out-of-date. 

In the organization of land forces the emphasis must be 
on strategical and tactical mobility, and on simplicity of weap- 
ons systems. 

We need divisions that can be moved rapidly by air; this 
will necessitate suitable aircraft for the purpose. 

To gain full advantage of the immense firepower that 
nuclear weapons have provided, and to avoid destruction by 
enemy nuclear attack, armies must develop a more lively and 
opportunist type of battle leader than exists at present, in 
both junior and senior ranks. Such a leader must have the 
imagination, the daring, and the resources to seize fleeting 
local opportunities; he must be trained to act independently 
and immediately within the framework of a general plan, 
rather than on precise and detailed orders or only after refer- 
ence to a superior. 

Land forces must become less dependent on roads and more 
capable of cross-country movement. 

The supply system of land armies must be streamlined. 
They must become much less dependent on fixed lines of 
aaa such as roads and railways. 

Armies need a simple line of supply based on an airlift. 
Today, when supply lines are cut by enemy action, armies 
cease to operate efficiently. The system of the future should 
provide air supply to forward maintenance areas from base 
depots many miles to the rear, and well dispersed. Divisions 
would draw their requirements from the forward maintenance 
areas with vehicles having a cross-country capacity. 
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The airlift from base depots to forward maintenance areas 
must be by some type of “vertical lift” aircraft, which can 
take off and land vertically, and which fly at a fast speed 
like an ordinary aircraft in level flight. The air supply must 
be capable of being maintained in all weathers, and by day 
and night. Obviously the distance for this forward air supply 
should be kept as short as possible; therefore base depots 
should be moved forward from time to time. 

I see base depots being replenished by large freight-carrying 
aircraft which can land and take off from PSP [pierced-steel 
planking] airstrips. 


HERE is clearly a tremendous future for “vertical lift” air- 

craft, and it must be exploited for the benefit of land forces. 

Whether this supply organization should be owned and 
operated by armies or by air forces is a matter for immediate 
examination on the highest inter-service level. 

Finance will affect the solution. 

No nation could afford to give the one service the amount 
of airlift that service would need at any particular peak mo 
ment in war. In the Berlin Airlift, and in Korea, it was nec 
essary to draw on the air transport resources of all the services. 

If the airlift organization is to be an organic part of an 
army, it will cost more than if it was under the air forces; 
the army will never have enough. 

In war time great flexibility will be needed, and the ability 
to effect rapidly a large concentration of airlift within a 
theater of war will be necessary. Great skill will be needed 
if the lift is to be maintained in all weathers. 
protection will be necessary. 
dovetailed into air operations. 

A political decision will probably be necessary as to who 
will man, own, and operate the airlift for land forces. That 
decision should be given soon, and before an inter-service 
argument develops which could lead to illfeeling. It is my 
opinion that this vast air organization for the land armies will 
be best handled by the air forces. 

Such a supply organization would do away with the vast 
drray of units and he: idquarters which today constitute the 
enormous “tail” of a modern army. It would ‘be the first ste p 
in restoring to armies the “freedom of the countryside,” and 
the tactical mobility that have so largely disappeared. By 
simplifying the tail we shall get more bite in the teeth. 

The armies of today have to a large extent lost their mo 
bility; they are becoming road-bound and are weighed down 
by a gigantic administrative set-up in and around them. Staffs 
are far too big; the amount of paper that is required to produce 
even quite small action is terrific. We seem to have lost the 
art of command, other than by paper. No ordinary man can 
read half the paper that is in circulation; I doubt if the other 
half is worth reading. 


and 


Air cover and 
An airlift organization must be 


Mu the scientific age into which we are moving, which is 
also an age of ever-increasing costs, governments have got 
to insure that their armed forces and security measures are 
built up within a framework of economic realities and against 
a background of sound inter-service responsibilities. 


If what I say has validity, then the future will call for: 

e Bigger air forces. 

e Smaller and more immediately ready regular armies with 
great strategical and tactical mobility. Better organized and 
more efficient reserve armies. 

e Smaller navies. 

e The organization of the three fighting services based on 
more atomic and thermonuclear power, and less manpower. 
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A TALE FOR TODAY 


The Gun That Might Have Won 


HE Austro-Prussian War of 1866 was 

the first Cand no doubt only) war in 
which the soldiers of one side were 
armed primarily with muzzle-loaders and 
those on the other with the compara- 
tively new breech-loaders. Opinion is 
practically unanimous that this factor, 
as much as any other, brought victory 
to the Prussians. 

In July 1866, when the armies con- 
verged at Kéniggritz (or Sadowa), 
where the Elbe meets the Orlice in what 
is now Czechoslovakia, the Austrians 
fought with all their traditional bravery, 
and at times with greater skill than usu- 
al. The forces were fairly even—about 
200,000 to a side. 

But the fire power was on the Prussian 
side. Its troops had their breech-loaders, 
the famous needle guns. Only a few 
Austrian units were equipped with 
breech-loaders, mainly Friiwirth guns. 
The Austrian muzzle-loaders were good 
weapons in one respect: they were 
sighted to 1,000 yards as against 400 
yards for the Prussian breech-loaders. 
But the Prussian soldier could load from 
the prone position; the Austrian could 
not. This gave the Prussians a rate of 
fire more than three times faster than 
that of the Austrians. 

After-battle studies revealed a most 
significant fact. Austrian losses in their 
muzzle-loader units were greater than 
Prussian losses by about the same ratio 
as the Prussian rate of fire was greater. 
In the few Austrian units equipped 
with breech-loaders, losses were about 
equal to the enemy’s. 


HY were the Austrians sent into bat- 

tle with their outdated muzzle-load- 
ers? Certainly not because the breech- 
loader was a brand-new invention. Eight- 
een years before, Prussia had completed 
its re-equipment program to become the 
first European power to have an army 
of breech-loaders. The Austrian muzzle- 
loader lingered on wholly for reasons of 
national economy. Members of the Aus- 
trian Diet, in their periodic attacks up- 
on the already small military budgets, 
habitually rationalized their parsimony 
into bombast masquerading as military 
policy. “Austria’s military policy must be 
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a defensive one,” a member said. “If we 
are to choose between an Army of poor 
striking power and a ruined economy, 
let us be sure to choose the first.” An- 
other member exclaimed: “A sound 
military policy may replace unnecessary 
military strength.” So spoke Austria’s 
policy makers, at a time when not far 
away Prussia’s armament program went 
steadily forward. 


RMY leaders had for several years 
been pressing for adoption of a more 

modern infantry weapon. Several types 
of breech-loaders had been developed 
in Austria, any of which might have 
served the purpose if funds had been 
granted for general production. Of these, 
the Friiwirth gun seems to have been 
the best or at least enjoyed the highest 
favor in military circles. 

By 1862, at a time when the Prussian 
Army had long been fully equipped with 
their needle guns, Austrian Army leaders 
managed only to equip several companies 
with Friiwirths. Early in 1866, as the 
crisis mounted, Emperor Franz Josef 
ordered the issuance of Friiwirths to 
the dragoons, hussars, and four infantry 
battalions. Perhaps if time had allowed, 
Austria might have caught up with the 


Bettmann Archive 
Count Benedek, commander-in-chief of 
the Austrian forces in 1866, paid with 
his professional reputation for the blun- 
ders of others. 


changing times. Too late it learned that 
wars do not wait for armies to get ready. 
While the brief campaign was actually 
being fought, the government appro- 
priated 1,500,000 florins for 50,000 
Friiwirth guns. But florins could not stop 


the needle guns. 


In the peace arrangements Austria 
lost its Italian province of Venezia and 
was charged an indemnity of 30,000,000 
florins to Prussia—a sum that would have 
kept the army in breech-loaders for 
many years. A fraction of that amount, 
spent in time, might possibly have given 
the Austrians victory instead of defeat. 


OX" aftermath of Kéniggratz was hard 
ly a unique event. The age-old, and 
always unedifying, sport of scapegoat 
hunting was indulged to the full. The 
Austrian commander-in-chief, Count 
Benedek, was summoned to explain 
things to the Emperor. “The troops of 
Your Majesty fought valiantly,” the gen- 
eral began, “but the Prussian needle 
gun...” Here ended one of the shortest 
royal audiences of record, when the Em- 
peror turned his back on the distin- 
guished national hero, veteran of eleven 
campaigns and three battle wounds. 

Shortly thereafter Benedek and three 
of his chief lieutenants faced a court- 
martial whose procedure was deftly 
rigged to assure the foregone conclusion. 
Since the defendants had for years been 
publicly pleading for better weapons 
and warning of the fate that Austria had 
now suffered, the court thoughtfully 
ruled out all testimony antedating the 
war itself. Only the defendants’ conduct 
of the campaign could be discussed. 
Some reference to the Prussian superi- 
ority in weapons crept in, of course, but 
the court did not encourage it. For rea- 
sons that have been debated at great 
length, the Emperor eventually ordered 
the trial stopped. The results of this 
action were largely academic; the mili- 
tary careers of the principals could hard- 
ly have suffered more by an official ver- 
dict. 

If there is in this tale some kind of 


parable for our own times, it should not 
be hard to detect it. 
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They Ride To Work 








Armored infantry moves fast on personnel carriers and fights 


hard—from the ground. Its tactical concept and attitude 


are more closely related to armor than conventional infantry 


A dedicated infantry lieutenant of my 
acquaintance was assigned to an 
armored division a few years ago. To 
put it mildly, he regarded the assign- 
ment with misgivings. It seemed to him 
that his professional throat was about 
to be cut. Why, he knew armor officers 
who had never been assigned to an ar- 
mored division! What would they do to 
an eager young infantry lieutenant? His 
only previous knowledge of armor was 
eight hours’ training in armored infan- 
try techniques at The Infantry School. 

As it turned out, the lieutenant learned 
more about fire power, mobility, and 
shock action than he had learned in 
all his previous training. 

When the lieutenant got his orders he 
decided he had better study the organiza- 
tion of the armored division. He dis- 
covered that it contains plenty of infan- 
try! Of the fifteen combat battalions, 
four are armoréd infantry, four are tank, 
five are artillery, one is combat engineer, 
and one is reconnaissance. 

As time went on our lieutenant learned 
a lot more about armor. 

The armored division has a flexibility 
practically unknown in infantry units. 
The armored infantry battalion seldom 
fights as a tactical unit. Instead, it is 
divided up into companies, and some- 
times platoons, which are coupled with 
tank, artillery, and engineer units to 
form task forces. The mission at hand 
determines the proportions of tanks and 
of infantry in the combat team. The 
switching of units can be accomplished 
within minutes, merely by some terse 
orders given over the radio. 

Our lieutenant liked the mobility of 





Captain Boyp T. Basnore, Infantry, en- 
listed in 1943 and in 1946 entered the 
Military Academy, from which he grad- 
uated in 1950. His most recent assign- 
ment was in Europe with the 42d Ar- 
mored Infantry Battalion. 
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armor when he became accustomed to 
it. His tactics were formerly planned on 
1:25,000 maps, movement was made at 
two and a half miles an hour, and organ- 
ic supporting fires were not normally of 
much help at ranges of over a thousand 
yards, 

But for the armored infantryman, 
even 1:50,000 maps are sometimes too 
small in scale because he can move at 
speeds up to thirty miles an hour. The 
90mm guns of the tanks can support 
him at ranges of five thousand yards. 
Enemy machine guns and indirect artil- 
lery and mortar fire, while still held in 
healthy respect, are no longer heavy fac- 
tors in tactical planning for the infan- 
tryman who rides to battle in an ar- 
mored carrier. On the other hand, the 
infantryman’s old friends—woods, 
ditches, streams, marshy ground, and 
bridges—become extremely menacing. 
Enemy tanks and antitank mines are his 
deadly foes. The armored infantry 
officer must stress physical fitness in his 
troops, because they live relatively plush 
and gypsy-like lives, and are likely to 
become unused to doing much walking. 


| ton armored infantry rifle squad is 
equipped, organized, and trained es- 
sentially the same as an infantry rifle 
squad. It consists of a two-man auto- 
matic-rifle team, five riflemen, a squad 
leader, his assistant, and a driver. The 
squad is transported in its own full- 
tracked armored personnel carrier 
CAPC), which offers protection from 
artillery and small-arms fire, goes forty 
miles an hour, has a hundred-mile oper- 
ating radius, and can cover the same ter- 
rain as a tank, 

In addition to usual infantry weapons, 
the armored infantry squad has an organ- 
ic caliber .30 A6 machine gun, and a 
caliber .50 machine gun which is mount- 
ed on the carrier. These weapons can 


make the squad’s fire power almost 


equivalent to that of a standard rifle 
platoon. Whether the carrier is the M75 
used in Korea or the new M59, it is a 
mobile machine-gun pillbox which can 
support the squad with devastating fire 
from hull defilade. 

An armored infantry platoon is com- 
posed of three of these squads, plus a 
machine-gun squad, which has two five- 
man machine-gun sections, a driver, a 
squad leader, and his assistant. 

The armored infantry company con- 
sists of three of these platoons, plus a 
mortar platoon, which has three 81mm 
mortar squads, each transported by its 
own APC. In addition to having the 
normal supply, mess and administrative 
sections, it has two large maintenance 
sections—one for the company’s vehicles 
and one for its radios. 

The vehicles include seventeen full- 
tracked armored personnel carriers, two 
2-%4-ton trucks, one halftrack, four half- 
ton trucks, and several trailers. The 
mounted radios are fourteen VRC-7s, 
five GRC4s, and three GRC-3s; while 
seventeen PRC-6s and one PRC8 are 
used for dismounted work. 

To the average infantry officer, the 
armored infantry battalion is a strange 
unit. Tactically, it is composed of four 
line armored infantry companies, a 4.2- 
inch mortar platoon, and a reconnais- 
sance platoon. Administratively, the bat- 
talion is entirely separate. It has its own 
personnel section, vehicular maintenance 
section, medical detachment, and supply 
platoon. 

The armor headquarters on the regi- 
mental level is the combat command—a 
tactical headquarters which may be 
changed from day to day. The battalion 
is authorized its own insignia and its own 
battalion colors, and it writes its own unit 
history. 


RMORED infantry is generally used 
in either of two ways: the infantry 


Tanks and infantry move into an at- 
tack during a training maneuver 


supports the tanks, or the tanks support 
the infantry. 

he tank, with its greater fire power, 
heavier armor, and greater shock action, 
obviously has the advantage over thin 
skinned armored infantry vehicles under 
the right conditions of terrain. When 
armor can be used in its primary role, 
the armored infantry usually supports 
the tanks. 

But when the terrain is unfavorable 
to tanks, armored infantry assumes the 
primary role. Such conditions occur 
when buildings, woods, or close terrain 
render the tank’s cannon virtually use- 
less and make the tank vulnerable to 
close-in antitank measures by enemy in- 


fantry. Dismounted armored infantry is 
used in the leading role when streams, 
gullies, or minefields deny mobility to 
the tanks. Then the tanks provide direct- 
fire support and furnish antitank protec- 
tion to the front, flanks, and rear of the 
infantry, at ranges up to 5,000 yards. 

Mobile defense is another new wrinkle 
for the infantryman suddenly exposed to 
armor tactics. Armor defends an area by 
maneuver and counterattack, and de- 
fense is seldom attempted on any level 
below combat command. The defense is 
organized into two echelons: a some- 
what standard line of strongpoints, and 
a reserve. The reinforced infantry units 
are placed where they command the key 


The latest armored personnel carrier, the M59, carries twelve infantrymen, weap- 
ons and ammunition. The armor provides protection against small-arms fire and 
shell fragments. Tactical use is still under development. 








terrain features and block, or at least 
control, the most likely avenues of ap- 
proach. These strongpoints are meant 
neither to stop the enemy completely nor 
to disperse him. Their primary mission 
is to canalize the advancing enemy into 
corridors that lead to pre-chosen tank 
country where armor can get in its dead- 
ly licks. In this mobile defense, most of 
the armored infantry is usually placed 
in the strongpoints, while most of the 
tanks are held in reserve. 

The armored infantryman must never 
become too attached to his personnel 
carrier. Unlike the tank, it is not a fight- 
ing compartment. The armored infantry- 
man is a member of a standard but fast- 
moving infantry squad, and he must be 
prepared to fight hand to hand just like 
his walking cousin. The carrier is merely 
transportation, a means of moving as 
fast as the tank. The APC, like the air- 
craft and parachute of the paratrooper, 
merely gets him to the objective. 

The M59, the latest APC, is lighter 
than the M75. It has the added capabil- 
ity of crossing bodies of water. An ar- 
mored infantry outfit in M59s can set 
up a beachhead in an attack, crossing a 
river without stopping its advance. 

Armored infantry tactics are still be- 
ing developed. Although almost every- 
one pays lip service to the field manuals, 
few agree exactly how the new APCs 
should be employed, primarily because 
the one-inch armor on the M75 means 
different things to different people. 
There have been armored infantry com- 
manders who stopped when they were 
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faced with machine-gun fire, and others 
who attacked into recoilless 75mm and 
105mm fire. No one has put out a firm 
answer to the question: “Where should 
the carriers be?” 

There have been commanders who dis- 
mounted three thousand yards away 
from the objective, requiring their “ar- 
mored” infantry to attack on foot across 
a fire-swept hill, rather than endanger 
the carriers. There have been command- 
ers who believed that the APCs should 
at all times follow only ten or fifteen 
yards behind the tanks, on the theory 
that the tanks “cover” the carrier. But 
most commanders have followed the 
more acceptable tactics of having the 
APCs trail four or five hundred yards 
behind until the tanks hit the objective, 
and then close the gap at top speed, dis- 
mounting riflemen right on the objec- 
tive, practically jumping down the fox- 
holes of the enemy. 


O prepare himself adequately for an 

armored infantry command, the infan- 
try officer, in addition to his own branch 
training, needs exactly the same back- 
ground as an armor officer, with the 
possible exception of tank gunnery. Un- 
fortunately, he usually has not received 
adequate armor training before he is 
slapped into the race and told: “Do it!” 
Some sound infantry officers may be 
hurt professionally by their inexperience 
when they are suddenly required to take 
over an armored infantry command. 
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Many armor officers don’t fully appre- 
ciate the infantryman’s dilemma. This 
sink-or-swim attitude is a serious defi 
ciency in our present methods. 

There is a definite need for specialized 
armored infantry training taught by an 
armored infantry department at The In- 
fantry School or The Armored School. 
This training should have somewhat 
similar objectives, and perhaps be of 
similar length, as jump school, and 
should be conducted on an Army-wide 
level for all infantry officers and some 
noncommissioned officers, before they 
are assigned to an armored division. 

Such a course could develop tactical 
policies for the armored infantryman. As 
it is now armored infantry doctrine is 
two-headed; some comes from Benning 
and some from Knox. This is. not good. 

This armored infantry indoctrination 
course should emphasize practical class 
participation, including armored infan- 
try tactical problems with tanks. Equal 
importance should be given to two weeks 
of driver and maintenance training for 
every student, including officers. This 
should be combined with a somewhat 
shorter course striving for the same goals 
from the radio maintenance and com- 
munications standpoint. The indoctrina- 
tion course should end with a brief class 
in the history and traditions of armor 
in general, and armored infantry in par- 
ticular. 


Infantrymen should be encouraged to 
volunteer for such schooling and subse 
quent assignment to an armored infantry 
unit, contingent upon graduation. And 
also some distinguishing insignia should 
be authorized for the armored infantry 
man, possibly a shoulder are which says 
“Armored,” patterned after “Ranger” and 
“Airborne” tabs. At the very least, official 
recognition should be given to a blue 
braided high-peaked armor cap by award 
ing it free, the same as any qualification 
badge, to the graduate of the school. 

It has been agreed that every regular 
infantry officer, if physically fit, should 
be airborne qualified. The requirements 
should go one step farther: every infan 
try officer ought to be armored infan 
try qualified too. Sometime during his 
early infantry career, every infantry of- 
ficer should rotate at least one cycle 
through straight, airborne, and armored 
infantry. 

Only in that way will the infantry 
officer realize that armor is not the fri- 
vate monopoly of the yellow-scarved of- 
ficers and men who used to ride horses 
and now ride tanks; but that it is rather 
a state of mind, an aggressive, flexible 
manner of thinking by the officers and 
men of any combat branch, who be 
lieve in mobility, fire power, and shock 
action. 
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HE parallel between tactical patterns 

and growth of the Viet Minh and of 
the Red Chinese in the Chinese civil 
war is so precise that even the circum 
stance of today’s truce predicts tomor 
row’s trouble. 

Mao Tse-tung’s ten military principles 





LisuTENANT CoLonet Roserr B. Rice, 
Armor, was a member of the Marshall 
Mission to China in 1946. He was cap 
tured by the Communists at that time 
and spent two months in a Red prison. 
Out of that experience and much study 
he wrote Red China's Fighting Hordes. 
He has also written a book on training 
aids and expedients, which will be pub 
lished this year. We count him as one 
of our regular contributors. He is pres 
ently assigned to G3 at the Pentagon. 


have been consistently applied by Red 
warlord Ho Chi-minh. The Viet Minh 
began war on a guerrilla basis and has 
emerged to its brigade- and division-level 
period. Before long it will enter its army- 
level era of organization and operation. 

Viet Minh foot mobility has been of 
the highest order, and on a parallel with 
that of the Chinese Reds. It is the 
Asiatic rebuttal to machine-age war. Ho 
Chi-minh’s guerrillas have followed Mao 
Tse-tung’s axiom: “We march more 
than we fight, but every march is for 
the sake of a fight.” This tactic multi 
plied Viet Minh numbers and confused 
opposing intelligence officers and com- 
manders. A formal army, like that of 
the French and the Chinese National- 
ists, arrives at a point of justified despera- 


tion when it cannot find, much less 
oppose, the enemy opposite it. The mo- 
bility and the elusiveness of the Viet 
Minh greatly prolonged the Indochina 
war. It was so designed by the Com- 
munists for two purposes: to allow the 
Viet Minh forces time to grow to full 
military stature, and to bring war weari- 
ness to the people of Indochina. They 
followed the Mao Tse-tung philosophy 
of “not fearing long wars” but wanting 
decisive campaigns within long wars. 
It was the ninth of Mao Tse-tung’s 
Ten Military Principles that accelerated 
his rise to power from 1946 to 1949. 
This principle said, in simple terms, 
“capture from the enemy so as to arm 
yourself.” As the Chinese Reds gained 


new weapons and material in the Chi- 





The deadly parallel between 
the tactics of the Red Chinese 
and the Viet Minh is no- 
where more precise than in 
the adherence to Mao’s dic- 


tum to be cautious and pa- 
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nese civil war, the number of offensive 
moves increased and they became more 
aggressive. While the source of supply 
was different for the Viet Mihh, its 
aggressiveness and concerted military ac- 
tion was in direct ratio to the armament 
it gained, and it gained the majority of 
its arms from the Chinese Reds. Or- 
ganizationally the Viet Minh grew larg- 
er and more formal as Red China sup- 
plied advisers, technicians, and weapons. 

Red China’s Ten Principles are sim- 
ple rules designed for beginners in 
warfare. They are tailored for the pa- 
tient, and they fit the ultra-patient 
Asiatic. Palace revolutionists or daring 
revolutionists would be contemptuous of 
their cautious and conservative advice. 
But they are sure and certain rules for 
men who have the patience and en- 
durance to apply them. Ho Chi-minh 
is such a man. 

First among the ten principles of the 
Chinese Reds is: “. . . strike at scattered 
and isolated enemies, and later strike at 
the . . . powerful enemies.” Foremost in 
consistency and chronology was the Viet 
Minh’s application of this axiom, which 
might be called the tactics of digestion 
without indigestion, a principle which 
was proportionate to the means at hand. 
The Viet Minh attacked the outposts 
(strategic and tactical) of the French 
Army in this succession, and scored some 


very important gains in 1950-51, espe- 
cially in Tonkin. Over the years the 


Viet Mirh adhered well to the first 
principle but did err now and then in 
gauging the next degree of target to 
attack. For example, the Red attack on 
Na-Sam (November-December 1952) 





tient in assaulting cities. 
Mukden (at left) fell to the 
Red Chinese in 1947 and 
Viet Minh forces walked vic- 


toriously into Hanoi in 1954. 
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was apparently preceded by faulty in- 
telligence, or overconfidence, or a com- 
bination of both. This bloody Viet 
Minh attack had much of the character 
of the 1947 attack the Chinese Com- 
munists made on the Shantung city 
(a formidably walled one) of Tsining 
which, like Na-Sam, was an attack 
eventually abandoned after heavy Red 
casualties. Neither place had any real 
(local) strategic importance, yet in both 
instances there is now reason to believe 
that the Reds attacked in the hope of 


establishing military prestige. 


IET MINH adherence to the second 
principle (“first take the small towns; 
later the large”) was leading to the 
application of the third: “We take the 
annihilation of the enemy's fighting 
strength, and not the holding of cities 

. as the major objective. . . .” 

Ho's regular forces always tried to 
apply the fourth principle: “In every 
battle, concentrate absolutely superior 
forces. This they did at Dien 
Bien Phu. 

Consistently choosing its own condi- 
tions of battle, the Viet Minh adhered 
to the fifth principle: “Fight no un- 
prepared engagements. Fight no en- 
gagements in which there is no assurance 
of victory... .” 

Throughout all of their campaigns 
with regular and irregular forces, Ho's 
warriors were subjected to the sixth 
principle, which is “fear no sacrifice, 
fatigue,” and train to fight successive 
engagements within a short time. 

Ambushing French columns with reg- 
ularity, Viet Minh forces regularly ap- 


plied the seventh principle successfully: 
“Strive to destroy the enemy while he 
is in movement. . . .” 

Hanoi and Haiphong stood in 1954 
as Mukden and the port city of Yingkow 
did in 1947. The Chinese Reds even- 
tually took Yingkow, and Mukden be 
came an air-supported island that was 
later submerged into the Communist 
sea. Like the Chinese Reds, the Viet 
Minh was patient and abided by the 
eighth principle: “With regard to the 
question of assaults on cities [take] . . . 
those which are weakly defended. At 
favorable opportunities wrest all of those 
which are defended to medium degree. 
Wait until conditions mature to wrest 
[those] . . . strongly defended.” As the 
1954 negotiations in Geneva reached 
their crisis the Viet Minh began mili 
tarily to choke Hanoi and Haiphong. 
Conditions had matured with the fall 
of Dien Bien Phu. Obviously, Ho Chi 
minh had wanted these cities for a long 
time, but he abided by the eighth axiom 
that Mao had demonstrated to be so 
successful. There is no doubt that Ho's 
forces would have attacked and tried 
to divide, so as later to devour, the delta 
region, had the truce not been estab 
lished at Geneva. Another Viet Minh 
aping of the Chinese Reds—and an old 
Communist military-political combina 
tion—was their backing with military 
victories of their representatives at the 
diplomatic table. Asiatic Reds regard it 
as axiomatic and necessary to arrive at 
the conference table with victories cur- 
rent enough to force favorable diplo- 
matic arguments. The Chinese Reds set 
their pattern when General George C. 





Marshall tried to settle the civil war, 
and they applied it in Korea. It must 
always be expected that when a Red 
regime is ready to negotiate it is also 
ready with some soon-to-be-applied war 


plans. 


XAMINE the tenth principle (which 

the Viet Minh used) and you find 
yourself reading between the lines or 
paraphrasing its real lines: 

“Be skilled at using the intervals be- 
tween two campaigns for the resting, 
regrouping and training of troops. (Do 
not rest too long.) . . . Do not let the 
enemy have breathing space.” This prin- 
ciple concedes that the Communists at 
this particular military stage of develop- 
ment do not always have the logistical 
capability of “carrying through” and 
that their drives will often spend them 
selves, yet they must always seek to 
resume their pressure on the enemy. 
Logistically the Viet Minh was not up 
to prolonged attacks as was demonstrated 
in several instances when they hit the 
hard core of French defenses. 

The French military problem over 
the years was much like that of the 
Chinese Nationalists. Unfortunately, the 
French technique was parallel. Pillboxes, 
islands of resistance, and bristling de- 
fenses were created to ward off the Red 
mosquito attacks, but as Communist ag- 
gressiveness increased, the French came 
to rely more on these fixed defenses. In 
the fury of the tasks and troubles at 
hand the French were often blind to 
the potential and power of mobility. In 
the jungles aerial reconnaissance and 
intelligence were useless. What was 
most needed was more effective ground 
intelligence or information from natives 
made ultra-friendly by political means. 
British General Sir Gerald Templer 
proved this point in Malaya. The French 
wanted to engage the foe in open battle; 
the Viet Minh forces avoided brutal 
contests until they were ready, and the 
French lacked timely enough informa- 
tion upon which to launch forces to 
catch the Communists. Thus the French 
were unable to concentrate on worth- 
while Red concentrations. 


N the sober application of these ten 

principles it must be conceded that 
Red Chinese advisers to the Viet Minh 
had their influence, and Ho Chi-minh 
and his officers can be credited with en- 
durance and patience, but not with orig- 
inality. The Chinese Reds spent many 
war years perfecting these principles, 
which will in the future provide the 


30 


basic guide to all other Red revolution- 
ary moves in Asia. 

Dien Bien Phu, the target of much 
opportunity, was enveloped vertically, 
just as Chanchun was in 1946 when 
the Chinese Nationalists airlifted twelve 
thousand troops into the Manchurian 
capital, air supplied them, and lost them 
to Red concentric envelopments on the 
ground. Like the heroic defenders of 
Dien Bien Phu, the soldiers of Chiang 
Kai-shek fought at Changchun until 
their perimeter was only a few hundred 
yards in diameter—and even then re- 
sisted until they were physically overrun 
and captured at point-blank range. 

After seeing this battle in Manchuria 
I could only conclude that to survive at 
all, such an airhead must move and 
keep moving on the ground, so as to 
force the enemy to realign his forces 
and prevent him from concentrating 
them. To stand still (and Nationalist 
heroism was equal to that demonstrated 
at Dien Bien Phu, although the skill was 
somewhat less) is to invite disaster. 

Dien Bien Phu was a blocking effort 
and an attempt to engage Viet Minh 
forces in open battle so as to destroy 
their numbers. But the key to Viet 
Minh acceptance of battle here lay in 
the Red consideration of the odds and 
the “favorable conditions” which Red 
China’s great tactician and strategist, 
General Lin Piao, summarizes several 
times in his written texts and in one 
place says: “Calculated risk engagements 

. should not be undertaken at ran- 
dom . . . and only if there is a 70 per 
cent prospect of victory.” 

The Battle of Dien Bien Phu goes 
deeper than the French decision to es- 
tablish a blocking airhead there. Whose 
initiative really caused the conflict? Ho 
Chi-minh moved certain of his troops 
into Laos in a maneuver that was used 
by Chinese generals. The “One-Eyed 
Dragon,” Chinese General Liu Po-cheng, 
executed such a move in 1947 when he 
moved his army group from a long- 
established battleground in Shantung 
and “fled” hundreds of miles southwest 
to the Taipeh Mountains, where he 
could fight in a new area and force the 
Nationalists to realign their strategy. In 
short, Liu diverted the enemy and forced 
him to fight in an area favorable to his 
own forces. 


T the time of the Laos invasion the 
French were reported to have ex- 
plained the disappearance of the Viet 
Minh 316th Division by saying that it 
had been “wiped off the battlefield.” 


The Chinese civil war proved to U.S. 
Army observers that one must beware 
of the Red division that “disappears,” 
because it always turns up again at a 
very embarrassing place. The 316th Di- 
vision did just that. 

The Viet Minh organization of divi- 
sions on a regional rather than opera- 
tional basis is taken from Mao Tse- 
tung’s concepts of consolidation in guer- 
tilla war, which he wrote many years 
ago. As Colonel Samuel B. Griffith, 
USMC, translated it: “Without con- 
solidation, one will have no strength for 
further expansion. In guerrilla warfare, 
if only one thinks about expansion but 
forgets consolidation, he will not be able 
to stand up against the enemy. . . . The 
correct policy is to expand on bases of 
consolidation.” Logistically the regional 
organization provided the Viet Minh 
with bases of food, manpower and in- 
telligence because the Reds forced the 
allegiance of the people within the par- 
ticular countryside. Politically it allowed 
them to dominate the people and _in- 
doctrinate them. 


In viewing Red regional organization 
on a local or tactical basis, it is important 
to look at the Viet Minh regional, or 
base, organization on a strategic level. 
Here we find the real logistical base of 
the Viet Minh in South China just as 
the Red Chinese base for their opera- 
tions in Korea was in Manchuria—or, 
more realistically, in the Soviet Union. 
Yet in both cases the bases were outside 
the war zone and relatively safe because 
to bomb or invade them was to invite 
a bigger third power into the war. 

The Viet Minh was a “twilight army” 
whose strength at night could exceed 
the numbers usually manifest in day- 
light. This army, like that of the Chi- 
nese Reds up until 1949, had two parts 
—the guerrilla and the formal—which 
acted in combination and coordination 
with each other. In most cases either 
portion could avoid battle by hiding its 
arms and merging into the countryside 
as peasants. This feature of momentary 
obscurity in one’s own land was in 
direct contrast to the necessary formali- 
ty of the French forces which had the 
mission of preserving the government 
and vital territories. However, the Viet 
Nam force possessed, and still possesses, 
the capability of operating portions of 
its body on this basis. 


IKE the Chinese Reds until 1949, the 
Viet Minh force has lacked an air 
force. Ho Chi-minh’s forces have also, 
like their Chinese predecessors, operated 
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with a fair minimum of motor transport, 
and have utilized motor vehicles for 
supply rather than for tactical mobility. 

Oriental tactics of encirclement are 
not those of the half-moon diagrams we 
are prone to draw on maps. Instead, 
they are more subtle, and often part of 
the circle is a permanent guerrilla base 
which only needs the regular or more 
formal army to close with it. The Viet 
Minh’s approach was often based upon 
this concept, long ago projected by Mao 
Tse-tung: “. . . if we analyze our various 
[regular army] bases and their inter- 
relation, plus the relation of multiple 
guerrilla bases to the regular army’s front 
lines, then we are encircling portions 
of the enemy. This is [a] second form 
of encirclement.” 

Ho Chi-minh’s forces must now be 
measured in light of the progress of the 
Red Army of China since 1949. The 
“twilight army” of today will not re- 
semble that army of the future. The 
Viet Minh forces are going to take on 
modern and formal aspect with Chinese 
assistance, especially now that it is not 
fighting. 

In June 1946, a truce was superim- 
posed on the Chinese civil war fighting 
in Manchuria. At that time General 
Lin Piao, the Communist commander 
in Manchuria, had an irregular to half- 
regular collection of well-disciplined, 
hardened troops. He had failed, how- 
ever, in the Battle of Ssupingkai (1946) 
to stand up successfully against the 
more formal and formidable fire power 
of the Nationalist armies. The truce, 
for all of its well intended purpose, 
gave Lin Piao a period of many months. 
He utilized this interval to recruit, re- 
train, re-cadre, and reorganize his motley 
army. Logistically, he strengthened his 
army and made many technical im- 
provements. It was this army, rebuilt 
during a truce period, that eventually 
attacked the Nationalists and swung the 
balance in favor of the Communists. 
Lin Piao’s army was the avalanche that 
started the Red sweep of China. 

The truce in Indochina now offers 
Ho Chi-minh the same opportunity and 
period of grace. He can now rebuild 
his army along more formal lines, cadre 
new units from among his veterans, 
train without having to fight at the same 
time, and strengthen his forces logis- 
tically and technically. The Viet Minh 
will not neglect to capitalize on the 
truce period. 

Should the war be renewed, it could 
well be with an entirely new type of 
Viet Minh army. 
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Red armies on the march. The Viet 
Minh (above) were taught by the 
Chinese Communists (below ) how 
to travel light and move fast. 
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T always wants to do what it can do. Jeb Stuart had the 

only element of Lee’s army which could range and raid 
far from the main body—so he did. To possess a capability of 
damaging the enemy places on any military man or force a 
strong compulsion to do the damage. To possess great mo- 
bility imposes a strong compulsion to use that mobility. Stuart 
understood the importance of his screening mission too, but 
he thought he could screen Lee, and ride hard and far, strew- 
ing destruction under his hooves. 

Lee understood the proper use of cavalry. He knew his 
entire force depended on the information Stuart could col- 
lect and deliver to Army headquarters. He knew also that 
you cannot tie down good cavalry to the sole task of scouting 
ahead of the infantry. There are times when this screening 
job is of vital importance and there are times when such use 
would be a waste of good cavalry. There are times when 
the most vital mission is to serve the main body and other 
times when the independent missions are appropriate. Stuart's 
critical absence at Gettysburg was a matter of timing—timing 
influenced by the compulsion to do what he could do. 


HE air age introduced cavalry with greater mobility, greater 
striking power and an inability to dismount and fight on 
foot. As the range of aircraft increased, the preoccupation of 
airmen with the independent mission also increased. This 
new capability for inflicting damage deep behind the enemy 
lines was much more fascinating than attacking enemy 





CoLoneL SHILLELAGH, a regular contributor to this magazine, 
was recently detailed to an extremely important assignment, 
and by the time you read this he may be wearing a star. 
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... trouble with 


cavalry is... 


COLONEL SHILLELAGH 


The cavalry General Walker was depending 
upon on 26 November 1950 
had long since departed the Army 


ground forces or even than jousting with other airplanes. It 
opened up new possibilities. That compulsion to do what 
men can do still existed—and always will. Other men, fearful 
of it, worried about what would happen to the Army while 
this new cavalry was off on its hard and far-ranging missions. 

The compulsion to exercise the independent air capability 
included the compulsion to justify it; so that a whole new 
literature was created around the possibilities which lay in 
exploiting this new power. This new literature pictured the 
Army as a backward and reactionary service which could 
not understand the potentialities of the mew weapon and 
which sought to limit its development. The efforts of serious 
minds to arrive at a realistic balance of missions and equip- 
ment were labeled reactionary by the exponents of victory 
through air power. If the Army sought to develop its re- 
quirements for close support and for reconnaissance, it got 
a cool reception from air soldiers with visions of independent 
air warfare. 


wore WAR II provided a good test of air weapons de- 
veloped in the Thirties. The bombers developed by the 
Army Air Corps compared very favorably with those of the 
independent Royal Air Force in Britain. The comparison 
does not support the charge that development of the inde- 
pendent mission had been retarded by Army control of air 
power in the United States. On the other hand, the com- 
parison with the Royal Air Force in the fighter category was 
less favorable to the United States. It reflects the known 
preoccupation of American airmen with bomber development 
and their lesser concern with defensive warfare. 
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The real failure of the Army in this period was not in the 
development of air power but in the failure to integrate this 
power into the Army mission and structure. A contrasting 
trend was followed in the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
Whereas the Army leaders in large measure looked upon 
the Air Corps as another branch to support the infantry, the 
Navy and Marine leadership accepted aircraft as a primary 
combat weapon which their ground combat leaders had to 
learn to use as they used other weapons. The development 
of air power was not the exclusive concern of an air corps in 
the Navy and Marine Corps, but was a primary concern of 
the top leadership. 

Of course, the Army faced the more difficult problem. The 
physical limitations of carriers effectively limited the Navy 
to short-range planes which fitted into fleet missions. The 
small size of the Marine Corps itself tended to limit aircraft 
development to the ground support and reconnaissance mis- 
sions. Only in the Army did the possibility of extended air- 
craft range give a new lustre to the independent mission and 
draw the airman’s interest away from the ground battlefield. 
The Air Corps was the logical inheritor of the cavalry tradi- 
tion. 

The Army did not produce a Lee who could understand 
both the importance of service to the main body and the 
importance of the independent mission, a man big enough 
to stick to sound principles, while recognizing that human 
error will sometimes spoil the best of plans. In consequence, 
the Army structure was badly fractured, and the Army suf- 
fered the total loss of the new cavalry potential. We may 
well ask, as General Gavin has, “Where was Walker's cavalry 
on November 26, 1950?” Was he depending upon a Stuart 
who had long since departed the Army? 


EYOND these effects on the Army structure and power, the 

campaign of the air power enthusiasts to justify doing what 
they could do has had critical adverse effects on American 
concepts of warfare. The “New Look” of recent history was 
significant primarily in the official endorsement of a theory 
of war which had long been advanced by air power en- 
thusiasts and had been accepted as a practical basis for force 
requirements before Korea, but had not received earlier public 
endorsement by our military leadership. In a sense, the an- 
nouncement of the New Look was the ultimate triumph of 
the campaign to justify the independent air mission. 

This air-power triumph is more astonishing in coming so 
soon after the Korean demonstration of the incapacity of air 
power to control ground action. True, the Army criticism 
of the Air Force claims has been muted by unification into 
a sweet note which sometimes resembles harmony. And some- 
times the Army’s theory of modern war has only reiterated to 
fearful mothers that their sons must still fight on the ground 
in spite of planes and atoms. Unfortunately, we have pro- 
duced no acceptable theory of war for our time. 

All this seriously affects our military thinking in three ways: 

(1) We have accepted civil destruction as an object of 
war and a means of war where formerly it was an incident 
of war. The question raised is not of humanity but of reality 
—whether we have forgotten that war is still a political in- 
strument which must have political objectives and methods. 
This delusion may prove to be the ultimate irrationality. 
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(2) We have rejected the precept that indecisive brutality 
and destruction which advantages neither side will be out- 
lawed by mutual consent or forbearance. We expect war to 
take the form of tremendous destruction on both sides, though 
we find no purpose in it. We have surrendered to the idea 
that a capability will be exercised mezely because we possess it. 

(3) We have lost sight of our objective of defeating the 
enemy armed forces as a means to victory and have sub 
stituted for it the intangible will of the enemy to resist. This 
is an objective which defies definition and invites untried 
methods. This error leads to the brutalization of war without 
purpose, to a preoccupation with mass destruction, to the 
neglect of the political realities. 


OULD the Army have retained an Army Air Force which 

would serve both close and distant missions? Or did the 
new capability of long-range aircraft truly embrace a sphere 
of action which was properly outside the scope of the Army 
mission? Or finally, if the long-range mission warranted the 
creation of a separate force, should this force have been en- 
trusted with the missions of reconnaissance and close support 
for the Army? 

The Army readily conceded. that the long-range mission 
bore only an indirect and general relationship to the opera- 
tions of the Army commander. It was not considered essential 
that the Army control and direct these missions. 

On the other hand, tactical air was strictly an auxiliary of 
the Army. Splitting it from the Army could only jeopardize 
the effectiveness of the air-ground team. Nevertheless, the 
thesis that the air was a different medium and not properly 
subject to Army command gained remarkable currency and 
acceptance among Army officers whose training and experi- 
ence had not stressed the requirement for command knowl- 
edge of air warfare. An Army command which had classed 
air support as something to be supplied by an Air Corps or 
an Army Air Force was too ready to conclude that it could 
accept this support from a separate Air Force. Unified control 
of the air-ground team, representing the most critical coordi- 
nation required in modern warfare, was sacrificed. The all- 
important ground battle was split down the middle. 

All the waste and inefficiency of joint operations was in- 
troduced into the ground battlefield. There is no such split 
of command on the naval battlefield nor on the air battlefield. 
The true function of joint command—coordination of the 
three battlefields—was not recognized. The most serious 
question of military organization which confronts us today is 
this: have we imposed on the ground battlefield a requirement 
of coordination which men cannot meet? The corollary 
question is this: will our failure to integrate our capabilities 
in the land battle lose that battle? 


HE Army did not propose that the national interest would 

have been better served by keeping the independent mis- 
sion in the Army than by taking reconnaissance and close- 
support missions out of the Army. For in truth, the strategic 
air force is still very much like the cavalry. It has the capa- 
bility of striking far in the enemy rear; but it also has the 
capability of striking the enemy army, with devastating and 
possibly decisive effects on the ground battle. This may yet 
be the most important contribution of a strategic air force to 
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THE MONTH’S FILMS 


Each month in this space Captain Jack F. McAhon, 
who is in charge of motion picture distribution for the 
Pictorial Branch, Department of Defense OPI, reports 
on the new films available to the services. 


Guided Missiles, MF 45-8354 (28 minutes), is 
now ready for showings to the troops and for loan to 
civilian organizations. This film, which gives an over- 
all view of our guided missile program, is an adapta- 
tion of the “Big Picture” series, the only change being 
the substitution of a “Miscellaneous Film” leader for 
the “Big Picture” leader. 

1 1 1 

The Concept of the Attack and the Triangular 
Infantry Organization, TF 7-1902 (21 minutes), 
outlines the Army’s fundamentals of offensive warfare 
and shows how they are applied to the triangular in- 
fantry organization. Every attack poses its own prob- 
lems, but the basic concepts are the same—find ’em, 
fix ‘em, fight ’em, and finish ’em. 

7 7 7 

Exercise Ski Jump, MF 31-8290 (27 minutes), 
briefly covers many of the problems that occur when 
operating in extreme cold. The film covers such things 
as the selection of a camp site, pitching a hexagonal 
tent, making a lean-to or snow house, handling the 
injured, making a sled from materials at hand, the 
use of ski poles as tow lines, care and use of personal 
weapons, and the need for proper personal health 
habits. 

7 7 7 

The driving hazards in Germany and other sections 
of Europe are extremely different from those in this 
country. Safe Driving Practices in Germany, SFS 
20-209 (15 minutes) will prove to be a valuable film 
for troops stationed or expecting to be stationed in 
Europe. 

7 7 7 

Tankers will be interested in the two-part film, 
Fundamentals of Tank Turrets. Part |, Introduc- 
tion and Controls, TF 17-1974 (17 minutes), opens 
with a brief history of the tank and then explains the 
various controls in American tanks, emphasizing that 
though they may be located in different places and 
have physical differences, they are basically the same. 
The film outlines their operation and their safety pro- 
visions. Part ll, Vision Devices—Direct Fire Sights, 
Fire Control Equipment, TF 17-1975 (17 minutes), 
explains the function, location, and capabilities of the 
periscopes, telescope, direct-fire telescope, range finders, 
elevation quadrant, gunner’s quadrant, and azimuth 
indicator. 

7 7 7 

Action of the Individual Tank, TF 17-1990 (20 
minutes), covers the responsibilities of tank crew 
members and the areas of responsibility of the individ- 
ual tank on the march, in the assembly position, dur- 
ing the attack, and during reorganization. The theme 
of the film is “teamwork means success,” whether 
among tank crewmen or among the tanks themselves. 








victory; but the separation of organizations and missions tends 
to prevent its realization. 

The argument for assigning reconnaissance and close-sup- 
port missions to the separate Air Force is primarily economic. 
There can be no doubt that these missions would be per- 
formed with greater enthusiasm and success by an air element 
within the Army. However, the argument is made that the 
planes required for the long-range mission will also perform 
the Army support mission, and that economy is achieved by 
pooling these weapons in a single force. 

The P-51 of World War II was good for escort, for inter- 
ception, and for ground support. Today, however, there is 
no such plane. The high-performance interceptor will cost 
five or six times as much as an attack aircraft and be much 
less efcient for the attack mission. It would be sheer waste 
to plan to use the high-priced interceptors for the attack job. 
So economy now requires special attack aircraft for the attack 
mission. Equipment development and new tactics are making 
clear distinctions between the air battlefield and the ground 
battlefield which were less apparent ten years ago. 


|\ the perspective of this short reach of history, we can now 
see what unification did to our defense organization. It 
took the air element, our modern cavalry, out of the Army 
to give emphasis to its long-range mission. It divorced the 
long-range air weapons from the ground battle where they 
have a major—perhaps a primary—role to play. It took the 
tactical air force off the Army team and put it on the Stratair 
team where coordination is difficult or impracticable. This 
certainly has the appearance of creating a critical breach of 
organization in order to correct a small point of friction. 

The Army has indeed been grievously hurt in the unifica- 
tion act. It has lost control of the ground battle, has become 
dependent for vital support upon an independent cavalry 
which is concerned primarily with its own separate objectives. 
But most grievous of all has been the effect upon Army 
thinking. The Army has come to accept the ground battle 
as bounded by the use of its own weapons systems. The tac- 
tical air force operations of reconnaissance and ground sup- 
port, which are as integral to the fight as division artillery, 
have been lost to Army thinking and Army planning. 

The separate Air Force can be a tolerable arrangement only 
if the Army maintains a capacity for vigorous and independent 
thinking on the air power requirements of the ground battle. 
The Army can best define these requirements. It must accept 
the responsibility for doing so and must keep them in balance 
with other planning for the ground battle. It must think of 
the tactical air force as a part of the Army and must be pre- 
pared, if necessary, to sacrifice divisions in order to maintain 
a balance of tactical air force. It must define and establish 
the Army requirements for support from the strategic air 
force. It must think and plan in terms of the whole land 
battle. For these purposes, its leaders must be thoroughly 
trained in the application of air power in the land battle. 
These tasks may be extremely difficult under our present or- 
ganization, but they are absolutely essential to the full ex- 
ploitation of our national defense potential. 

It is not enough to reproach the cavalry of the air age for 
wanting to go off and do what it can do. We must make cer- 
tain that it is present and accounted for in the land battle. 
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Skilled Austrian Skilehrers bring the students along fast; this first-week student shows good downhill form 


N Austria when it’s too cold to fish, you learn to ski. At 
least that’s what 600 U. S. officers and men did last winter 
thanks to the USFA’s Mountain Training Center at Saal- 
felden, deep in the Austrian Alps. 

The MTC is in operation the year around. But when 
winter crawls down from the perpetually snow-covered peaks 
and ice and snow cover the cliffs and ridges used for “mili- 
tary assault climbing” exercises during the summer months, 
mountain climbing gear is stowed away and skis and snow- 
shoes are broken out. 

Students are officers and soldiers selected for the training 
by unit commanders of U.S. Forces in Austtia. The courses 
last five weeks and selected students, earmarked as instructors, 
get three weeks of additional training. At the end of the five- 
week period students can perform such conventional maneu- 
vers as the snow plow, stem turns, the stem christiania, the 
herringbone climb and a few variations in cross country ski 


running. The twenty professional instructors are Austrian 
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Skilehrers 
teachers 


ski teachers) and hilf skilehrers (assistant ski 
accredited by the Austrian government, which pre 
scribes rigid standards. 

When a man reports at the school he is issued skis, ski 
poles, ski boots, parka, sun glasses, snowshoes, two-man tent, 
small cookstove, and a rucksack. From then on he learns 
to live on and in the snow. 

He spends most of his time on the “slope”—always on skis 
and always carrying his rucksack. When he isn’t on the slope 
he is probably out on a “cross country,” which means toiling 


uphill and trekking down either on skis or snowshoes. 
It's hard work during the first couple of weeks but in 


cessant drilling and practice bring proficiency, and slopes that 
were dizzy, impossible inclines when the student first reported 
become simple challenges to his skill. 

And when it is all over and graduation day comes, the 
student skier knows why the MTC is the most popular school 
among officers and men on duty in Austria. 
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x. cz a 
No comfortable chair lift as at Sun Valley, but a precarious handhold on a cold, frost-covered cable that some- 
times slips out of the skier’s mittened hand as he nears the top of the slope, sending him slitheringly downward 


Soldiers from Alabama, Arizona and points north learn to bivouac for the night by scooping out a trench in 
the snow and covering it with a shelter half held up by a pair of skis laid across the top of the trench 


* 





The parade ground is the “slope’’ where, except for cross-country jaunts, the soldier spends all his working hours 


When the student becomes reasonably proficient on skis he joins in small-unit tactics under a full rucksack 


~~? AOE 
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How guided missiles and rocxets are giving surface-to-air 
and surface-fo-ground artilleries more punch, and more 


range, which means more mobility 


EXTENDING THE BAS 


Captain Josiah A. Wallace, Jr. 


HE new guided missiles and free 

rockets now coming into use are de- 
signed to serve a multitude of combat 
functions. We have surface-to-surface, 
surface-to-air, air-to-air, and air-to-ground 
missile weapons in various stages of de- 
velopment and refinement as well as 
production. It seems probable that the 
period of “atomic plenty” will also see 
these new weapons become plentiful. 

The new antiaircraft artillery weapon, 
Nike, is presently in production. New 
tactical units are being formed and 
trained to use this surface-to-air weap- 
on and a major share of the antiaircraft 
defenses of our big gities will fall to 
Nike outfits. 

Field artillery is moving forward too. 
New surface-to-surface weapons are be- 
ing designed and tested to increase the 
potential of the field artillery arm. Now 
in the process of testing and refinement 
are such weapons as the Corporal, a 
guided missile, and Honest John, a free- 
flight rocket. 

Employed as a field artillery weapon, 
the surface-to-surface guided missiles and 
free rockets provide the Army with prac 
tical, dependable, all-weather weapons 
suitable for use in— 


e Extending materially the effective 
range and warhead capabilities of 
field artillery. 

e Delivering tactical atomic explosives 
accurately. 

e Giving artillery much greater mo- 


bility. 





Caprain Jostan A. Wattace, Jr., Artil- 
lery, is on duty at the Antiaircraft Ar 
tillery and Guided Missile School at 
Fort Bliss. His last appearance in these 
columns was in the issue of May 1953. 
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e Reinforcing heavy fire support of 
ground forces in conjunction with 
tactical air elements or when such 
elements are unable to provide the 
desired support. 

Attacking highly critical targets that 
cannot be attacked by tactical air 
elements. 


These surface-to-surface missiles ap- 
pear to bear up well in analysis against 
an actual combat situation. An example 
from Korea illustrates this. 

Near Kunu-ri in late November 1950 
an aerial observer, operating deep be- 
hind enemy lines, detected a growing 
concentration of Communist infantry in 
what would appear to be an extension of 
his division’s sector. Continuing his sur- 
veillance, he saw that the force, in its 
movement south, was confined in a nar- 
row valley. 

In answer to his request for artillery 
fire, he was informed that the target 
was beyond maximum range of all avail- 
able battalions. Subsequently, tactical air 
was called in but failed to locate and at- 
tack the concentration. 

Early the following morning, the ob- 
server, again airborne over enemy lines, 
picked up his target once more and dis- 
covered that the force, estimated now 
at nearly ten thousand men, had moved 
farther south during the night and had 
dug countless foxholes in an area five 
hundred yards wide and some three miles 
deep. Eventually, he was able to get the 
fire of a 155mm howitzer battalion on 
the target, but despite excellent initial 
effect on the concentration, the battalion 
soon was forced to displace to another 
position. Later the same day, this mas- 
sive enemy force attacked southward 
against our forces, forcing the withdraw- 
al of two of our divisions. 


Surface-to-surface missiles could have 
been used in this situation, and ef- 
fectively. Guided missiles would have 
been an ideal weapon against the con- 
centration in the narrow valley, and in 
such an attack it seems certain that the 
bulk of this force would have been killed 
or wounded. Thus pressure on the UN 
lines in this area would have been re- 
duced materially. 

This example shows how surface-to- 
surface missiles can extend the range and 
destructive capacity of conventional field 
artillery weapons. Furthermore, had a 
single missile been fitted with an atomic 
warhead it could have destroyed the 
enemy force in the open. 

It follows that surface-launched guided 
missiles will provide the army in the 
field with another means of delivery of 
atomic weapons. No longer will we have 
to rely entirely on air or 280mm-gun 
delivery. Using both the 280mm gun 
and guided missiles, senior commanders 
will have the capability of firing atomic 
weapons with great accuracy regardless 
of weather conditions that might prevent 
use of aircraft. 


- the Korean example, surface-to-sur- 
face missiles could have been used to 
destroy the combat potential of the Com- 
munist force even though that force was 
dug in before its attack. Such an action 
would have been in the nature of heavy 
fire support for the American forces de- 
fending near Kunu-ri. And if it had 
been decided to launch an attack on this 
force, the missile fire could have been 
followed with conventional field artillery 
and tactical air attack to pave the way 
for the ground advance. If we assume, 
for the purpose of discussion, that the 
Communists had air superiority near 
Kunu-ri, or at least. behind their own 
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lines in that general area, tactical air 
would have been exposed to considerable 
risk in attacking such a concentration. 
It is of course questionable in such an 
event if the aerial observer would have 
scouted the force. Given the location of 
the center of this concentration, guided- 
missile units could have pierced the 
hostile air defense with ease and ac- 


curacy. 

[his is but one example of how sur- 
face-to-surface missiles could be used in 
combat. Surely there are many others. 
All would tend to prove that in modern 


war the ability to strike ever deeper and 
ever more effectively into the enemy's 
rear is of great importance. All would 
tend to show that the depth of a given 
combat sector will, in the future, be 
determined by the effective range of 
weapons at the combat army’s disposal. 


ROM the point of view of weight, 

guided missiles offer considerable ad- 
vantages over conventional artillery pro- 
jectiles. These advantages stem from 
their different design requirements. 

The walls of a conventional projectile 
must be strong enough to withstand the 
tremendous external pressure exerted by 


the propelling charge when the shell is 
fired from the tube and boosted to maxi- 
mum speed within a fraction of a second. 
In flight, the projectile must be able to 
bear up under the strong centrifugal 
force resulting from its high rate of rota- 
tion. The external portion of the projec- 
tile must be designed to produce a mini- 
mum of air friction so that it will move 
along a stable, predictable trajectory. 

Having designed a projectile that 
meets these three requirements, the ord- 
nance engineer can then, and only then, 
compute the weight of the explosive 
charge to be carried by the shell. Frag- 
mentation factors follow as a fifth and 
minor consideration. 

In designing surface-to-surface guided 
missiles, the ordnance engineer can dis- 
pense with most of these considerations 
and design a missile to carry a prescribed 
explosive charge. 

Propelled by its own power, the mis- 
sile is subjected to substantially less 
shock of initial acceleration than an artil- 
lery projectile. Since it is guided in the 
air by airfoils of various shapes, there is 
no need to consider centrifugal force. 
Of prime importance, however, is the 
aerodynamic design. ' 


Che outer skin of the missile must be 
designed to attain maximum airspeed for 
any given amount of power. The skin 
and casing must be strong enough to 
withstand extremely high speeds and 
the resulting high outer-skin tempera- 
tures. But these considerations do not 
necessarily require material increases in 
the weight and thickness of the mis 
sile’s casing. 

Lighter casing construction permits 
heavier warhead charges and produces a 
highly favorable charge-to-case weight 
ratio that will probably allow an advance 
determination of fragmentation effects. 


URFACE-to-surface and surface-to-air 

guided missiles and rockets are not 
intended to replace any of the weapons 
now in use. They provide a logical sup- 
plement to these weapons, extending the 
range and combat potential of the field 
artillery. Because of their greater ex- 
pense, these weapons may be used some- 
what sparingly in any future conflict, 
but they would be available as a potent 
rapier with which the Army could thrust 
telling blows swiftly and effectively be- 
hind hostile lines. Guided missiles are 
coming of age. 
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New Incentive to Re-up? 


Army poilsters bring to light some revealing 
attitudes towards the new unit rotation plan 


go the question first-three-graders of the Regular Army be the controlling factor, followed by 
Or gorna keep ‘em down are of interest. The questions and the “spending most of the wour with the 
ve faray after they've seew Paree? esults appear in the adjoining box. same fellows” and having a2 “permanent 
But today it is, “Plow vow oonn ep Why did fewer Regular Army non- home base to return to.” 
Ww the Army after they hav en coms answer questions 2 and 3 affirma Officers were favorably inclined t- 
ly chan answered question | affrma ward the plan. OF the officers imter 
researchers say this was ewed from the 10th Infanery Division, 
told just before + per cent said they believed unit 
ns 2 and 3 that sign- rotation would be “some” or a “big” im 
tw 4 weit rotation outhc would provement. Im the 3d Armored Cavalry 
mean 33 months of service overseas. Regiment, 100 per cent of the officers 
(Yperation Viany mer probabl v figured hat under tested were for the plan. 
mineed. FIRLE No oy, he old system their chances of staying More than 60 per cent of the Regular 
tions of 1,200 Mice Im in the States were better than reenlisting rmy frst-three-graders said they “would 
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more proud to be a soldier” under 
€ unit rotation plan. They also ex- 
the lOth letarn rvisiom But the big tipoff seems to be im re pressed the belief that Grroscore would 
OB8th Airborne Pt ill seh sponses to question 6, and to a slight! mean more adequate dependent hous 
WeTSEA lesser extent, to questions 7 and 8. Availa- ing both overseas and in the U.S., more 
made to sticvr ; bility of depe ndent housing seems to authority for noncoms, and more cer 
tainty for the future. 
The report lists 37 responses of first 
three-graders to the question, “What is 
Per cont who will reenlist your most important reason for not 
{0th inl SdAemd $060 Abn wanting to reenlist in a unit rotation 
Division Cavalry act outfit?” Of these, 19 said they just 
Will you reenlist when your present didn’t like the Army or preferred civilian 
tour of duty is ever? (This question life, and so wouldn't reenlist; 5 didn’t 
was asked before the unit rotation like the outfit they were then serving 
plan was mentioned or explained.) in; 4 had family reasons (wife's health, 
Would you reenlist for a 3-year tour for instance); 3 said they had had too 
with your present ouft under unit much overseas service already; 2 simply 
rotation? (This question was asked , é' , F 
after all the facets about unit rotation referred Stateside duty; 2 were so du- 
had been presented.) yious about the merits of the plan they 
Would you reenlist for @ 4-year tour didn’t want to be involved in it; 1 said 
of duty with your present eulflt un- he didn’t want to go to the Far East; 
der unl rotation? and another said, “I would not reenlist 
Weuld you reentist in @ unit rota- in any unit without an increase in pay 
Hen euifit fer 3 years, spending 33 scale.” 
months in Europe? Pertinent and typical objections of 
Would you reenlist in @ unit rota- officers who planned to stay in the serv- 
Hon outfit for 3 years, spending 33 ice were reflected in such comments 
months in the Far Bast? 
Would you reenlist in @ unit rota. 
Hien oulft for 3 years if dependent 1 awe 
housing were available overseas for an outfit might be less. 
oMeers and first-three-graders? “My career may follow too narrow 
Would you reentist in @ unit rota. a field of experience which may reflect 
tien ouft for 3 years if you would on my promotions later.” 
be spending most of the time with “Possibility of getting stuck with a 
the same fellows? dull oufit and job.” 
Would you reenlist in @ unit rote. 
tion oulfit If it had @ permanent home 
base at which te train and return te 
after Gh overseas tour? 
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as these: 
“Opportunities for promotion in such 


Officers emphasized the possibility of 
improvement in combat readiness, high- 
er morale and greater esprit eben more 
than they did stability or “family rea- 


sons.” 
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ARTILLERY INTEGRATION 


~-- It Will Take 
a Whole New Generation 


BRIGADIER GENERAL THEODORE W. PARKER 


HE integration of the field artillery 

and antiaircraft artillery into one ar- 
tillery, has led to the hottest controversy 
in the combat arms since we debated 
the merits and demerits of horseflesh 
and the internal combustion engine. Like 
the horse argument, which still persists, 
the artillery integration argument is 
likely to last for a considerable time. 

The British Army has had an inte- 
grated artillery arm for many years, in- 
cluding the period of World War II. 
I have often thought that perhaps their 
organization may have had a contribut- 
ing influence on our decision to organize 
similarly. It is interesting to relate, there- 
fore, a chance conversation I had with 
the artillery commander of the British 
Commonwealth Division on the occasion 
of his leaving Korea to return to Eng- 
land. When I asked him of his plans 
he mentioned that he had first to attend 
a meeting—a meeting of senior British 
artillerymen to consider whether or not 
their field and antiaircraft artillery 
should be continued in one arm! His 
own opinion, he volunteered, was that 
they should not be. So a single arm of 
both types of artillery is not a fixed 
conclusion on the part of our British 
artillery comrades. 

So far we have had only a four-year 
test period of single branch artillery. 
We can assume that the decision to 
integrate was a result of considered, de- 
tailed study, and with a long-term solu- 
tion in mind. Thorough, open discussion 
of the problem should be welcomed, but 
as we continue to argue the pros and 
cons, we should base our arguments on 
the future possibilities of integration as 
well as on the present degree of success- 
ful implementation of the change. The 
Army Comsat Forces Journat could 
provide a very useful service, it would 
seem, by printing for the information 
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of its readers the facts upon which the 
official decision to integrate was based, 
if such facts are available and releasable. 

A distinguished antiaircraft artillery- 
man, recently retired, has said that it 
will take a whole new generation of 
artillerymen to make integration com- 
plete. Many an artillery ofhcer of either 
breed, field or antiaircraft, having spent 
a significant portion of his career devel- 
oping the know-how of his branch, may 
understandably resent being placed in 
a position where his experience doesn’t 
fit him for the job at hand and where 
he must rely on the views and experi- 
ence of others for the solution of prob- 
lems he feels he should comprehend by 
virtue of his training. Understandably, 
he’s against integration. So we shall 
probably have to write off all those who 
were field or antiaircraft artillerymen, 
and concentrate our efforts on those who 
have never been anything but just “ar- 
tillerymen.” If integration is to succeed 
over the long run, integrated schooling, 
assignments in both fields, and a one- 
branch loyalty must be vigorously pur- 


sued. The merger of our branch asso- 
ciations and their professional journals 
is a step in this direction. The young 
artillery officers of today must grow up 
with the conviction that integration is 
here to stay, or that any future changes 
will be effected in such a manner that 
the skills they have mastered will not 
become useless to them. 


HE most important basic difference 

in the background and experience of 
the two types of artillerymen is that of 
tactical concept. The field artilleryman 
thinks, tactically, like the infantryman 
or tanker he supports. He thinks in 
terms of seeking and destroying the 
enemy. He thinks in terms of move- 
ment, mobility and offensive action. The 
bulk of his training is along these lines, 
and properly so. The antiaircraft artil- 
leryman, on the other hand, thinks, 
tactically, in terms of static deployment, 
with little or no tactical mobility, for 
he must wait until the enemy comes 
within range of his weapons before he 
can engage. His training, and again 





idan, Illinois. 


HEN the question of artillery integration 

came in for renewed discussion recently, it 
seemed only logical for the editors to ask 
BricapiER GENERAL THEODORE W. PARKER 
to set down his thoughts on the subject. 
Having an intimacy with both kinds of ar- 
tillery, General Parker is peculiarly suited to 
know what he is talking about. After grad- 
uating from the Military Academy in 1935, 
he served in several field artillery assignments 
before and during World War II. In Korea 
he was commander of X Corps Artillery and 
last April he returned to the U.S. to take com- 
mand of the 45th AAA Brigade at Fort Sher- 














properly so, exclusively emphasizes de- 
fensive action. Isn't it reasonable to 
assume that it was similarity of mission 
and tactics that led to the now obsolete 
coast artillery branch taking over the 
functions of antiaircraft artillery as the 
need for the latter arose? There is an 
inherent, fundamental, and vitally im- 
portant difference in the tactical training 
and thinking of the two types of artil- 
lerymen and in the employment of their 
weapons. 

From this point of view a better argu- 
ment might be made for the integration 
of field artillery with the infantry or 
with armor, or an integration of all 
three, than for the integration of field 
and antiaircraft artillery. Similar weap- 
ons are found frequently throughout our 
combat arms, often with identical or 
closely related techniques of employ- 
ment. It is not a difference in weapons, 
or techniques, which basically requires 
the existence of separate arms. It is far 
more a question of difference in tactics. If 
integration of the two artillery branches 
should finally prove less effective than 
their separation, I am convinced that 
such a conclusion will result from the 
incompatibility of the tactics of the two. 

The differences in the equipment of 
the antiaircraft artillery and the field 
artillery are not particularly important 
as far as integration is concerned. Each 
type of artillery has long included in 
its armament a number of calibers: 
light, medium, and heavy. Each has 
had a variety of auxiliary equipment 
and prime movers. An antiaircraft of- 
ficer might be assigned to an automatic- 
weapons unit (caliber .50 machine guns 
and 40mm guns), then to a 120mm gun 
unit. A field artillery officer might serve 
with a 105mm howitzer unit, then a 
240mm howitzer unit. Sound-and-flash 
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units, operations detachments, and 
searchlight batteries were also possible 
assignments for one or the other, and 
now the field is broadened by guided 
missiles, both surface-to-air and surface- 
to-surface. The variety of assignments 
is certainly expanded by integration, and 
this expansion generates a need for in- 
creased knowledge on the part of the 
individual. In itself this is not a strong 
argument against integration, for seldom 
did any one officer serve with every 
different type of equipment even when 
the two artilleries were separate. 


[" also seems apparent that the use of 
antiaircraft weapons in a ground role 
has little bearing on the question. Anti- 
aircraft weapons, so used, have never 
played a significant part in any cam- 
paign, nor, to the best of my knowledge, 
in any major battle. They have con- 
tributed to successful actions on many 
occasions, and their use is definitely 
warranted whenever they happen to be 
on hand and not more needed in their 
normal role. Such use, however, has 
nothing to do with artillery integration. 

Since the two artillery branches were 
integrated we have had only one peri- 
od of hostilities, in which to observe 
the results. The Korean action should 
certainly not be taken as typical. On 
the other hand, the experience gained 
in it should not be discarded. The con- 
clusion I would draw, based on my own 
observations, is that we did not practice 
artillery integration in Korea. When 
an artillery officer arrived in Korea 
he was categorized as having an anti- 
aircraft or a field artillery background. 
As a first possibility, an antiaircraft 
ofhcer might be assigned to the AAA 
brigade which was deployed in de- 
fense of the fighter bases and ports 


of Korea. A field artillery officer rarely, 
if ever, received such an assignment. 
There was certainly no integration there. 
The majority of artillery officers were 
assigned to divisions. Upon arrival at 
division the antiaircraft officer was con- 
sidered for assignment to the automatic 
weapons battalion of the division artil- 
lery. If there was a place for him there 
(taking into account the relative ofh- 
cer shortages and specific MOS require- 
ments of all the artillery battalions) the 
antiaircraft offcer would be assigned to 
the automatic-weapons battalion. Rare- 
ly, if ever, was a field artillery officer 
assigned to an automatic-weapons bat- 
talion. So there was no integration 
there, either. 

Percentage-wise, comparing officers as- 
signed to those authorized in the tables 
of organization, there was always a 
preponderance of antiaircraftmen over 
field artillerymen. Consequently, a num- 
ber of antiaircraft officers were assigned 
to field artillery battalions, and in this 
manner a degree of integration was 
achieved. However, even when assigned 
to a field artillery battalion, the antiair- 
craft officer was a better-than-even bet 
to fill an S1 or S4 position, or to wind 
up in a headquarters or a service battery, 
rather than in an $2, S3, or liaison 
ofhcer position or in a howitzer battery. 
Integration was thus partially achieved 
in the division field artillery battalions, 
but it was marginal. 

Corps artillery, having no active, inte- 
gral AAA units, were assigned a much 
smaller percentage of antiaircraftmen in 
their artillery officer allocations. The 
general pattern of the assignment of 
antiaircraft officers to corps units was 
similar to that of divisions. The corps 
battalions, corps artillery headquarters 
and the Eighth Army artillery section 
all had antiaircraft officers assigned, but 
seldom did these officers occupy posi- 
tions requiring field artillery knowledge 
and experience. 


As a part of the directed MOS system, 
in which certain selected senior of- 
ficers were ordered to specific assign- 
ments, corps and division artillery com- 
manders and executives were often 
officers of antiaircraft background. That 
this system worked successfully was 
partly because of the unusually high 
ability of most of the officers so assigned, 
and partly because, as a general rule, 
the concurrent assignment of antiair- 
craftmen as both commanders and execu- 
tives of any single division or corps ar- 
tillery unit was avoided. The same rule 
applied generally to field artillery battal- 


ions and batteries: if either the com- 
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mander or executive was an antiaircraft 
officer the other had to be a field artil- 
leryman. 

This description of artillery integra- 
tion in Korea applies to the stabilized, 
latter phase of the conflict. It indicates 
that integration was only partial and 
all one-way: antiaircraft officers in field 
artillery assignments. The stabilized con- 
dition in Korea probably made the 
operation of integration more successful 
than would have been possible in a 
mobile situation, since there was more 
time in stabilized combat conditions for 
“on-the-job” training and since the new 
knowledge required of the individual 
was more limited. A general conclusion 
is that integration of antiaircraft officers 
into field artillery units worked satis- 
factorily in the top and bottom grades 
—general officers and colonels, and junior 
lieutenants—but that it was not prac- 
ticable in most instances in the middle 
grades, where branch experience was 
critically important in order to perform 
satisfactorily in combat such duties as 
battalion commander, $3, liaison officer, 
and howitzer battery commander. 

The advent of missiles, guided and 
free, is hailed by some as a development 
which makes the integration of the ar- 
tillery more logical and desirable. It 
may be so. Surely, if one missile or one 
family of missiles should be developed 
with equal capabilities against both air 
and ground targets, the argument would 
be strengthened. However such a uni- 
versal missile has not yet been devel- 
oped, just as a universal air-ground gun 
was never developed by the 
United States Army. At any rate, 
the same tactical differences ex- 
ist as between use of surface-to- 
air and surface-to-surface mis- 
siles as exist between the antiair- 
craft and field artillery weapons. 


§° far I have said nothing 
about the effect of artillery 
integration on the officers of our 
civilian components, although 
they were certainly a majority 
of the persons involved in the 
description of Korean experi- 
ence. If the artillery has now 
become too all-encompassing for 
a career officer to cope with, 
certainly it will have to be 
broken down into specialties or 
assignment patterns for Nation- 
al Guard and Army Reserve 
officers who have much less 
time to devote to its mastery. 
The majority of our antiaircraft 
artillery units are now commit- 
ted to static defense roles for the 
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protection of vital areas of the Con- 


«tinental United States. Both missile and 


gun units are so employed. Future plan- 
ning is taking into consideration the 
fact that such static defense missions 
are particularly appropriate ones for 
civilian component units, utilizing a 
small caretaker detachment on-site and 
providing the emergency operating per- 
sonnel from a unit recruited in the 
neighborhood of the gun or missile posi- 
tion. We shall probably hear more of 
this development as time goes on, and 
it may have its greatest impact on the 
artillery arm, specifically on the antiair- 
craft component. 

There are a number of other factors 
which affect the ultimate success of the 
integration of the two artilleries. We 
are always faced with a need for a large 
number of officers for branch-immateri- 
al duties such as service on high-level 
staffs, military attachés, military mis- 
sions, and branch immaterial service 
school instructors. The time so spent is 
lost to troop duty and experience with 
artillery organization, tactics, and equip- 
ment. The average officer must spend 
a considerable portion of his career at 
schools, both his branch and higher 
schools. This requirement is increasing 
with the increasing complexity of our 
equipment. Again troop experience time 
is lost. As an officer progresses through 
his career, if he loses the opportunity 
for troop experience he also loses his 
confidence in troop leading in his arm, 
and he tends to seek and settle into staff 
or branch immaterial positions at every 
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level. An expanded artillery career field 
would seem to aggravate this condition. 

For the past several years we have had 
the bulk of our field artillery overseas, 
the bulk of our antiaircraft artillery in 
the Continental United States. As long 
as rotation of personnel is effected on 
an individual basis the proper rotation 
of artillery officers is certainly more easi- 
ly accomplished with an integrated ar- 


tillery. Mark up a point for integration. 


| Sage short review of integration, with 
its limited number of cross assign- 
ments, indicates that each of the two 
arms has contributed certain of its char- 
acteristics to the new offspring. Of these 
I would name two as particularly bene- 
ficial. The field artilleryman has con- 
tributed the sense of urgency and flexi- 
bility of thinking that are characteristic 
of a mobile arm and which are needed 
to keep our static defenses out of the 
doldrums; the antiaircraftman has con- 
tributed an appreciation of the advan- 
tages of mechanical computing and auto- 
matic transmission of firing data, charac- 
teristic of his three-dimensional gunnery 
problem, and of fundamental importance 
in the development and improvement 
of artillery technique in general, both 
for aerial and terrestrial targets. 


OR the next fifteen to twenty years, 

while all the once-upon-a-time field 

artillerymen and antiaircraftmen serve 

out their careers, generally alternating, 

it is to be hoped, between assignments 

in both fields, we should continue to 

debate the issues of artillery in- 

tegration with an open mind. 

We should practice integration 

to the hilt, departing from this 

policy only when obvious dam- 

age to operations would result 

‘as I believe it would have re- 

sulted in Korea). We should 

rear a new generation of artil- 

lerymen whose allegiance is 

only to artillery, not to field 

artillery or to antiaircraft artil- 

lery. Then we should let this 

new generation decide, in light 

of their experience and the re- 

quirements of artillery at that 

time, whether the artillery mis- 

sion or missions at that time 

can best be accomplished by 

two arms or by a single one. Ar- 

tillerymen have always prided 

themselves on their versatility. 

We can prove our claim to that 

heritage by making integration 

work now, while we continue 

to analyze its strengths and 
weaknesses. 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


The Past Triumphant 


PHILIP GUEDALLA 
The Second Empire 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1932 
When Napoleon took the field [Napoleon III against 
Austria in 1859], it would be as well for him to be Napo- 
leonic; and the Emperor, who had consulted the Oracles 
of military orthodoxy in Paris, brought with him an authen- 
tic plan by an old master. Almost past eighty, living in the 
suburban peace of Passy was a Swiss soldier of the First 
Empire named Jomini, who had ridden with Ney’s staff at 
Ulm and lena and left his master as the clouds gathered 
after Moscow. The old man had made a plan for his mas- 
ter's nephew, and he made it in the full tradition of Soult 
and Berthier. The plan was palpable to connoisseurs as a 
perfect Empire piece; one could almost see the gleam of the 
brass gryphons on its dark rectangular joinery. It ignored 
completely the unauthorised innovation of railways, and 
it depended for its success upon the obliging courtesy of an 
enemy who would keep reasonably still. But since it was 
for use against the Austrians, it was entirely successful; and 
the French enjoyed in 1859 the pleasing experience of de- 
feating with the methods of 1809 an adversary whose military 
thought was that of 1759. Jomini’s plan, in the mode of 
the First Empire, was victorious over generalship which had 
advanced no further than the Seven Years’ War; but if the 
Austrians had been Prussians or if General von Moltke had 
ridden to Pavia with the Feldzeugmeister Giulay, the French 
would have been swept against the Alps. 


The Meaning of Korea 


THOMAS K. FINLETTER 
Power and Policy 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1954 


The argument for extended bombing [of China] was not 
military in nature. It was based on a fundamental political 
objection to the course the US government was following 
in the Korean War. The US government intended to limit 
the war to Korea if it possibly could; it saw Korea as a war 
to stop aggression and to restore the status quo ante, as all 
wars to enforce collective security are supposed to be. The 
proponents of extended bombing wanted total victory over 
the Chinese; they wanted to use the opportunity to roll 
back the Communist power. 

On the other hand they wanted to make the rollback at 
small cost and risk to the United States. The proposals for 
a tough line with Red China promised an easy victory, with 
little cost to the victors. The idea of using United States 
ground troops to support Chiang Kai-shek on the mainland 
of China was repudiated by the most ardent supporters of 
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a tough policy in China. It was not even proposed that the 
United States Air be used to support a landing by Chiang 
on the mainland; and the Air is the favorite for those who 
want a tough policy without much cost. 

The argument for extending the Korean War beyond the 
limits of Korea was that a limited war was inherently wrong 
and that the purpose of the Korean War, like all wars, 
should be victory, by which was meant a clear defeat of 
China and, as a minimum, the rollback of Communist 
power out of North Korea. 

Two points about this are important. First, the idea that 
we were after “victory” in Korea is incorrect, if by “victory” 
we mean the total defeat of the Chinese and their uncon-- 
ditional surrender. We were in Korea to stop the aggression 
where it started, at the 38th Parallel, which is what we did. . . 

Next, all the suggestions that we should be tougher in 
the Korean War, were, as we have said, based on the as- 
sumption that the war could be extended and the Chinese 
thoroughly defeated with little additional effort by the 
United States. The 1950 drive by the UN Forces over the 
38th Parallel was on the assumption that the Chinese would 
not intervene and that there would be no opposition except 
from the almost totally destroyed army of North Korea. The 
later suggestions for “victory” over the Chinese assumed that 
this victory could be had with only a very limited increase 
in the military effort of the United States. 


Too Powertul to Survive? 


FRANK MUNK 
Professor, Political Science, Reed College 
The New Leader 
8 Nov. 1954 

It would be difficult enough to tame the tiger of power 
had we to cope with domestic and internal causes alone. 
Yet it is evident that the real impetus in this country is due 
to the shift from a primarily domestic to a predominantly 
external state, from a state dedicated to due process of law 
to a state dedicated to maximization of external power. In a 
world of power politics, America must supplant arguments 
with armaments. The question is to what extent. 

In the present world situation, a high degree of military 
power would be required even had there been no changes 
in the technology of war. Unfortunately, science—the power 
over matter—has been brought in to increase man’s power 
over man. Science itself being blind, directionless and 
directiveless, socialized science easily and inevitably becomes 
an arm of government. Government and science together 
are a formidable thing, formidable enough if one had to 
contend with one such government alone. The fact, of 
course, is that we are in the presence of a competitive 
struggle—three governments have already exploded nuclear 
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weapons and more are on the way—and that no secretiveness 
can prevent other nations from acquiring and developing 
the total weapons now coming off the assembly line. Total 
weapons create their own total states. How much power, 
then, must the U.S. possess? Are there any built-in limita- 
tions on national power? At what point does it become 
self-destructive? There is no absolute level of military power 
at which a country would be “secure.” Too little power 
may invite aggression, too much power invite overarmament, 
militarization, the hybris of expansionism. The important 
thing is not only the level of power, but the relative rate 
of increase. In the long run, the most advantageous is that 
level at which aggression is more risky than nonaggression. 

But let us remember also that power tends to create 
counter-power. Our chief worry in the months to come 
will be not our potential enemies but our present friends. 
Power attracts, but it also repels. You can become so power- 
ful that everybody fears you—especially if you succumb to 
the temptation of throwing your weight around. 

The U.S. faces the problem of combining a government 
of great external power with its traditional limitations at 
home. Can there be a democracy permanently armed to 
the teeth? Furthermore, does not impairment of the demo- 
cratic process also reduce our military power? Ideology, 
too, is part of a nation’s strength... . 

The ultimate question, therefore, is whether attempted 
maximization of power truly leads to its optimum, whether 
the pursuit of more power may not in reality tend to reduce 
it. The real challenge to America is to establish firm foun- 
dations of national power in which the military, political, 
economic and ideological components are so balanced as to 
constitute a mixture blended for stability, maneuverability 
and overall effectiveness. . . . 


Electronics and the Army 


GENERAL CHARLES L. BOLTE 
Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Army 
Address before the Armed Forces Communications Association 
December 1954 


I would like to draw your attention to a recent action 
which exemplifies the Army’s deep interest in electronic 
matters. Early this year the Army established the Electronic 
Proving Ground at Fort Huachuca, Arizona. At this in- 
stallation the Army Signal Corps will perform technical and 
operational field-type tests on advanced communications and 
electronic systems which help to determine experimentally 
the requirements we must place on research and develop- 
ment. Improved doctrine and techniques will be developed 
at this post, and specialized individual and unit training will 
be provided to the personnel who will operate our electronic 
equipment. 

For the first time, the Army will have facilities to lay out 
in full scale the communication and electronic operations of 
an entire field army for study and evaluation. The Army 
Electronic Proving Ground will serve as the crucible into 
which we pour many operational problems, and through 
which, by the application of experimental methods under 
field conditions, we expect to crystallize procedures, organi- 
zations, and systems fulfilling the demands of the future 
Army. 
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A Medal for Horatius 


(Continued from page 18) 


IXth Ind. JAG. II Calends, September, CCCLXI 
To: AG 

I. XVII months have elapsed since event described in 
basic letter. Star of Bronze cannot be awarded after XV 
months have elapsed. 

II. Officer is eligible for Papyrus Scroll with Metal 
Pendant. 

P. B. 


Xth Ind. AG. I Ide of October, CCCLXI 
To: Gl 
For draft of citation for Papyrus Scroll with Metal 
Pendant. 
G. C. 


XIth Ind. Gl. III Calends, October, CCCLXI 
To: Gl 

I. Do not concur. 

II. Our currently fine relations with Tuscany would suf 
fer and current delicate negotiations might be jeopardized 
if publicity were given to Captain Horatius’ actions at the 
present time. 

pe 
XIIth Ind. G-Il. VI day of November, CCCLXI 
To: Gl. 
A report (rated D-IV), partially verified, states that 
Lars Porsena is very sensitive about the Horatius affair. 


BE. ¥. 


XIlIth Ind. G-I. X day of November, CCCLXI 
To: AG 

I. In view of information contained in preceding XIth 
and XIIth Indorsements, you will prepare immediate orders 
for Captain G. C. Horatius to one of our overseas stations. 

II. His attention will be directed to paragraph XII, 
POM, which prohibits interviews or conversations with 
newsmen prior to arrival at final destination. 

ie 
Rome 
II Calends, April I, CCCLXII 
Susyectr: Survey, Report of DEPARTMENT OF WAR 
To: Captain Gaius Caius Horatius, III Legion, V 
Phalanx, APO XIX, c/o Postmaster, Rome 

I. Your statements concerning the loss of your shield 
and sword in the Tiber River on II] March, CCCLX, have 

been carefully considered. 

II. It is admitted that you were briefly in action against 
certain unfriendly elements on that day. However, Ser- 
geant Spurius Lartius and Corporal Julius Herminius were 
in the same action and did not lose any government property. 

III. The Finance Officer has been directed to reduce your 
next pay by II I/II talents C1 HI/IV talents cost of one, each, 
sword, officers; III/IV talent cost of one, each, shield, M-IT). 

IV. You are enjoined and admonished to pay strict at- 
tention to conservation of government funds and property. 
The budget must be balanced next year. 

H. Hocus Pocus 
Lieutenant of Horse, Survey Officer 
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Short Course for Military Managers 


)\* of a number of steps being taken 
to strengthen what might be called 
the business side of the Army, the Com- 
mand Management School has been 
opened at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. Here 
students get an intensive orientation in 
the concepts and principles governing 
the management of major segments of 
the Army. The school offers a three- 
week short course to senior ofhcers and 
key civilian employees of the Army. 

lhe opening of the school is evidence 
that the Army recognizes that every in 
stallation commander must, in effect, 
be a businessman if the Army’s business 
is to be well managed. The job of the 
school is to help the officer who attends 
it become a good business manager. 

The Chief of Staff, General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway made the formal wel- 
coming speech that opened the School. 
Later Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Charles C. Finucane spoke at a lunch- 
eon. Then the opening class, which 
consisted of two major generals, a briga- 
dier general, twenty-two colonels, eight 
lieutenant colonels, and eight civilian 
employees, got down to business. 


HE school is an unusual one in many 

ways. Take the physical plant. The 
students sleep, eat and study in one 
large brick building. Near the sleeping 
quarters are five lounges, each accom- 
modating about a dozen men, where in- 
formal discussions and study sessions are 
held. This is particularly convenient, 
since the day’s classes begin at 0830 
and end at 2200. 

Dogmatic teaching, as such, is held to 
a minimum. The Army assumes that the 
students have picked up a great deal of 
management knowledge in their years 
of Army experience. The program, as 
well as the actual layout of the school 
building, is designed to promote the free 
interchange of ideas. 

Classes are presented by the “case 
method.” Small groups of students, fac- 
ulty members, and civilians discuss ac- 
tual management situations that illus- 
trate important problems. This teaching 
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[he new Army Management School aims to 


help commanders conduct the Army's business 


method is used today by the leading 


civilian schools of business management. 


| pines opening of the Command Man- 
agement School marks an important 
step in the development of understand- 
ing among both civilians and military 
men that the Army’s nontactical methods 
as well as its fighting equipment must 
be kept up to date. Today's post com- 
mander is a business manager as well as 
a military leader. He is being given in- 
creasing authority to shift resources when 
necessary; he has to make up many de- 
tailed estimates and reports of his opera- 
tions; he uses many highly trained civil: 
ians on the post; and the value of the 
funds he manages runs into millions of 
dollars. 


With the increase in the size and com- 
plexity of the Army there came the 
realization that new techniques of man- 
agement were needed. In 1948 the 
Office of the Comptroller was estab- 
lished to improve these techniques. Four 
years later, one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Army, Karl Bendetsen, 
directed that command management 
classes be included in the Army’s school 
system. Since the results of adding this 
instruction would be slow to be felt, and 
since a cadre of senior officers who un- 
derstood the fundamentals of manage- 
ment techniques was needed, it was 
decided to set up a short, concentrated 
course in command management. 


The Comptroller of the Army re- 
tained a management consultant firm 
to study the problem and submit recom- 
mendations. By June 1953 it produced 
a plan that won Pentagon approval. 


The big task was to determine the 
approach and scope of the school. Then 
a faculty had to be recruited and a physi- 
cal plant obtained. 


ANY suggestions were worked into 

the course of instruction. The pro- 
gram, as it was finally drawn up, con- 
sists of four phases. 


relation between the installation and 
higher commands; the skills and tools of 
management; the military-civilian per- 
sonnel management team; and the op- 
portunities of building healthy commu- 
nity and public relations through good 
management. 

Planning and programming. Here the 
students take up specific problems, with 
the aim of reaching a better understand- 
ing of the relationship between the Army 
program system, the management of in- 
stallations, the Army budget, and the 
attendant missions and schedules relat- 
ing to the allotments of funding. 

Manpower management. Command- 
ers are shown how manpower require- 
ment policies and control techniques 
affect their operations. 

Financial management. This concen- 
trates on the concepts and objectives of 
the Army’s controls and accounting 
techniques, and on ways in which con- 
trol techniques can strengthen command. 


HE staff of the school is especially well 

suited for its assignment. The comman- 
dant, Colonel Frank Kowalski, Jr., has 
had much practical experience includ- 
ing being chief of staff and CO of a large 
installation. The deputy commandant 
and director of instruction is Gilbert C. 
Jacobus, a retired Air Force colonel, who 
has taught graduate classes in manage- 
ment at George Washington University. 
He has also served in the Executive 
Office of the President and as a member 
of the Senior Staff of the National 
Security Council. The other members 
of the faculty have special training and 
experience in management. 

The Command Management School 
promises to bring increased efficiency to 
the handling of the Army’s vast business, 
and to help assure that every dollar 
spent on defense buys a dollar's worth 
of value. It will help develop field com- 
manders who will be familiar with the 
conventional signs and symbols of busi- 


_.sness management as well as with the 


General management. This covers thefiilsions and symbols on military maps. 
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A realistic umpiring system 
is needed for assessing 
casualties and destruction 
in atomic maneuvers. 
Here’s a suggested system 
that neither gives away 
any secrets, nor requires 


you to be a physicist. 
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Bang! You’re Dead 


MAJOR THOMAS S. ARMS, JR. 


Weve come a long way from the 
broomstick and stovepipe maneuvers 
of 1941. Modern exercises and maneu- 
vers come complete with an “enemy” who 
has his own uniforms, equipment, and 
doctrine, and who can usually be relied 
upon to follow the tactical situation and 
refrain from engaging in fist fights for 
possession of the objective. But in one 
sense we're right back to broomsticks 
and stovepipes. Our introduction of 
atomic warfare to maneuvers has not 
been a crushing success. 

This is partly understandable. It is 
true that we have made progress in 
developing doctrine and staff procedures 
for tactical employment of atomic weap- 
ons. It is also true that the service schools 
are teaching the doctrine and procedures. 
But it is not safely possible to simulate 
an atomic blast—even a small one—to the 
extent necessary to impress troops with 
the enormous destructive power of the 


Major Tuomas S. Arms, Jr. is a 1942 
graduate of the Military Academy. He 
completed the course at the Command & 
General Staff College in 1950. He is 

esently on duty at Fort George G. 
Sande, Md. 


weapon. Some devices that produce ex- 
plosions and small, mushroom-shaped 
clouds have been tried out, but there is 
still plenty of room for ingenuity in the 
physical simulation of an A-blast. 

There is also another—and more im- 
portant—part of the same problem. Doc- 
trine and instruction are fine, but neither 
does the slightest good unless it is ap 
plied systematically. Our atomic doctrine 
has not been applied systematically to 
maneuvers, and it cannot be until a uni- 
form system for umpiring is adopted and 
umpires trained to use it intelligently. 
Not until then will commanders and 
troops be able to get an accurate idea 
of the destructive and disorganizing 
capabilities of atomic weapons. Figures 
on effects of atomic weapons are avail 
able to authorized personnel, but there 
is a big difference between seeing these 
figures on paper and trying to plug a 
gap on the ground where a couple of 
your companies or battalions were a few 
minutes before. 


HAT are the requirements for an 
umpiring system? First, it has to be 
accurate without violating security. 
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There is little point to using atomic 
weapons in exercises if commanders and 
troops are going to get either an exag- 
gerated or reduced picture of casualties 
and damage wrought by the blast. 

Secondly, it has to be forcefully and 
uniformly applied by umpires who, 
having been trained in the system, can 
assess casualties and destruction with- 
out a lot of jawing back and forth with 
the commanders whose units are being 
chewed up. 

Setting up a workable system with 
these characteristics is a large order. The 
planning has to begin at the top, at the 
same time that the exercise itself is laid 
out. A senior officer who is a graduate 
of a special-weapons course should sit 
in on all of the planning for the exercise, 
so that its atomic phases can be inte- 
grated realistically. Then, when an um- 
pire planning group is formed, a special- 
weapons sub-section should be formed at 
the same time. 

This sub-section has several jobs. First, 
at least until Department of the Army 
publishes uniform instructions for um- 
piring atomic maneuvers, it will have to 
prepare a set of instructions, duplicate 
them, and distribute them to unit um- 
pires. 


HEN the directives and plans for the 

exercise have been written, the sub- 
section will have to prepare in overlay 
form a set of templates for each atomic 
weapon or group of yields that will be 
available for the exercise. (See Figure 1.) 
The sub-section will also have to pre- 
pare yield tables for each weapon for a 
ground-contaminating burst and for as 
many heights of burst as seem to have 
any point for the exercise. 

These tables serve two purposes. First, 
used with the map template, they tell 
the umpire the percentage of casualties 
to assess against troops in different zones, 
beginning with ground zero and working 
outward (see Figure 2), and they show 
how much equipment in the different 
zones would be damaged and how badly 
it would be damaged. (See Figure 3.) 


SCALE: 1:25,000 


Figure 1: Template 


Secondly, they eliminate the classifica- 
tion bugaboo. The man who actually 
prepares the templates and tables must 
be a trained special-weapons officer who 
is authorized to use classified materiah 
for his computations. Enough informa- 
tion about the burst is omitted from the 
table that unauthorized persons, even 
slipstick specialists, cannot work back- 
ward from the tables and come up with 
information they shouldn't have. This 
in no way affects the realism for the 
participating troops. 


| eta more forms are also required. 
One is a table for the umpire to use 
for tagging casualties from residual radi- 
ation, if it exists. (See Figure 4.) The 
second is a table showing radiation 
dosage, which the umpire can consult 
if monitors with appropriate instruments 


Figure 2: Casualties to troops (per cent) 


ask him for the information. (See Figure 
5.) The third is a report form which will 
show the casualties and damage assessed 
from a given burst in the umpire’s unit, 
location of the unit and ground zero of 
the burst, what the unit was doing at the 
time, and additional information the 
maneuver directors may want. Of course, 
there may be many variations of these 
templates and tables, depending on how 
much atomic play will be used in the 
exercise. 

When the special-weapons sub-section 
finishes doing the preliminary paper- 
work, the next step is to explain it to 
the umpires who have to use it. This 
instruction in the umpire school should 
be given by special-weapons-trained ofh- 
cers who are qualified to answer the bliz- 
zard of questions the student umpires 
will ask about such things as the effects 
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Figure 3: Damage to equipment (per cent) 


of the burst, types of casualties it will 
cause, damage to equipment, radiation 
effect, and interpretation of the tables. 


ITH all this done, the rest is fairly 

simple unless the umpire starts trying 
to outguess the tables. His main problem 
will be to convince the irate commander 
of the 17th Balloon Regiment that he 
and ninety per cent of his command 
have just disappeared in a puff of smoke 
because they were too close to ground 
zero when Aggressor let fly with a 
bomb. 

Che umpires of units likely to be clob- 
bered will be told through umpire chan- 
nels the date and time of the burst, the 
ground zero, and the map template and 
weapons-effects tables they are supposed 
to use. 


[he umpires then count the equip- 


ment and personnel in the area and 
check on the positions, actions, and lo- 
cations of the troops. Just before the 
time set for the burst, each umpire plots 


his unit’s location on his map, orients 
the proper template over ground zero, 
and notes the zone his unit is occupying. 
After the blast, he checks his tables to 
see how many men and pieces of equip- 
ment have been wiped out or damaged, 
and tags the casualties and damaged or 
destroyed equipment. Within four hours 
after the burst he tags as radiation casual- 
ties not more than ten per cent of all 


wounded. 


[F the burst leaves residual radiation, 
the procedure is somewhat different. 
If his unit is in the area at the time of 
burst, the umpire takes the steps that 
have just been outlined. In addition, he 
uses his table for residual radiation and 
tags additional casualties at the end of 
each hour the unit stays in the con 
taminated area. If the unit was out of 
danger at the time of the blast but 
moves into the area later, the umpire 
must also be prepared to assess residual- 
radiation casualties. 


Whether this system is the “school 
solution” or not remains to be seen. It 
was used in Exercise FLasH Burn, and 
it worked. More detailed reports on it 
have been sent forward through chan 
nels as a recommended appendix to FM 
105-5 (Maneuver Control). 

The important thing is not that this 
system or another be adopted in detail, 
but that atomic play be included in every 
tactical exercise where it is appropriate, 
that its effects be accurately and uni 
formly calculated, and that umpires be 
given a uniform system such as the one 
outlined here—a system so authoritative 
that unit commanders will have no 
choice but to accept the casualties they 
are If this is done, and if 
planning for atomic play becomes an 
integral part of the exercise rather than 
a hasty afterthought, commanders and 
troops will get a realistic idea of the 
effects of atomic weapons on every aspect 
of planning and operation in modern 
warfare. 


assessed. 


Figure 4: Casualties from residual nuclear radiation (per cent) 
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Figure 5: Ground contamination from nuclear radiation. Dose rate levels (Roentgens per hour). 
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MAJOR W. M. CHAPMAN 


Mr. H. STAHLEY 
THOMPSON 
Vice President, 
Rinehart & Company 
Publishers 


SEAL DESIGNED BY INFANTRY COMBAT VETERAN CHOSEN 
BY JUDGES IN ASSOCIATION OF U. S. ARMY’S CONTEST 


Major William M. Chapman, Infantry-USAR, was awarded the $100 for the best 
design of a seal for the Association of the U. S. Army. A total of 99 entries was re- 
ceived. The judges were quite impressed with the general high quality of the sub- 
missions and a final decision was not easy to make. The Association is deeply 
appreciative of the efforts of every person who entered the contest. 

Major and Mrs. Chapman and a young son live at New Castle, Del., whence he 
commutes to Wilmington where he is a professional advertising designer. He entered 
the Army as an enlisted man in 1942 and served in the Southwest Pacific with the 
32d Infantry Division. 

He returned to civilian life in 1946 but kept his reserve commission and is presently 
enrolled in the USAR School of the Delaware Military District, Wilmington. 

The final decision as to whether Major Chapman’s design will become the Asso- 
ciation’s official seal rests with the Executive Council of the Association which had 
not met to consider it at the time this issue went to press. 


Lt. Col. 
WILLARD WEBB 
Armor -USAR 
Brig. Gen. Chief, Stack and Reader 
DONALD ARMSTRONG Division 
U.S. A.-Retired Library of Congress 
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Land Convoys 

UMEROUS recent articles in THE 

Army Comsat Forces JourNat and 

elsewhere have discussed the tactical 
organization necessary for ground com- 
bat in a time of atomic plenty. While 
there have been numerous differences 
of opinion on the details, one salient 
fact stands out: There will be and can 
be no continuous, fully manned MLR 
in the sense of either World Wars or 
Korea. We are much more likely to 
have a very fluid front with mobile and 
semimobile strongpoints and task forces 
of either reinforced-battalion or regi- 
mental size. If we accept this our entire 
tactical supply setup must be radically 
revised. 

Such a fluid front will provide many 
opportunities for infiltrators and partisan 
warriors on relatively unprotected sup- 
ply facilities and columns. The day of 
the regimental service company and di- 
vision camps sitting alone only a few 
miles to the rear of the front is over. So, 
alas, is probably the day of the MASH 
and other close-to-front evacuation facili- 
ties. Safety from ground attack will 
only lie forward within the strongpoint 
perimeters or way back in well policed 
and protected areas. 

Our air-minded friends will say the 
obvious answer is air transport and air 
evacuation. They are right, but only 
partly so. Both will be needed for high- 
priority cargo, support of our own in- 
filtrating groups, and evacuation of the 
most seriously wounded. But they can- 
not be expected to supply the front with 
its tremendous daily requirements of 
food, ammunition, POL, and replace- 
ments. These will continue to be sup- 
plied overland as in the past—but with 
a difference. 

Supplies must be convoyed—in the 
naval sense of the term—and the con- 
voys must be prepared to fight their 
way through and back again. Such sup- 
ply columns would bring up the bulk 
cargoes and the replacements. Indeed, 
we should plan to put packets of replace- 
ments on such columns for their added 
fire and fighting power. 

I am not advocating that armed truck 
companies should fight their way up 
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This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in. . . today. 


alone. There are two possible solutions. 
One is to change the TC truck unit by 
assigning to it platoons or sections of 
armored cavalry, armored engineers, and 
mobile AAA. This, I imagine, will prove 
uneconomical, since truck units would 
not often need that much protection. 
The second, and to me preferable, solu 
tion is to make up convoys as needed, 
composed of TC truck units, armored 
cavalry, engineers, and mobile AAA. 
Such convoys must be under the com 
mand of a single commander whose mis 
sion would be to get the cargo through 
to its destination and bring them back. 
While this calls to mind naval tactics, 
it cannot be forgotten that it also was an 
old and respected cavalry mission during 
our Indian-fighting days. 

On the route back, the convoy would 
carry salvage, prisoners, rotating person 
nel, wounded, and—if we can still af 
ford that luxury—the dead. Both en 
route to and from destination, the con 
voy commander must have final respon 
sibility for the destruction or attempted 
salvage of damaged vehicles and their 
cargoes. The job will be neither an easy 
nor a pleasant assignment, but it will be 
a vital one, requiring high skills and 
fortitude. 

MAJOR IRVIN M. KENT 


Paging Sam 

_— Navy has brought back the sword. 
Off-post saluting is back. There are 

moves afoot to make the NCO some 

thing more than a private with a fatter 


pay envelope. It appears that the pen- 


dulum is swinging back to the theory 
of spit, polish, discipline, and tradition. 

Enlisted uniforms are becoming al 
most indistinguishable from officers’ garb. 
If we're going to go back to the days 
when there was a difference between 
Os and EMs, there was, for many years, 
one distinguishing mark of an ofhcer— 
the Sam Browne. Let’s have it back. 

[ know many officers observed the 
departure of Sam Browne without even 
the suspicion of a tear. But who were 
they? They were the ones who let them 
selves get thick around the middle, so the 
belt rode like a brassiere instead of cover 
ing the web belt, like it should. They 
were the ones who couldn’t find time 
to give the belt the loving care that was 
required to keep it looking its best. They 
were the ones who bought a cheap belt 
at Gus’s Army and Navy Store and 
wondered why the belt never looked as 
good as the ones the sharply dressed 
officers wore so proudly. 

A real officer, the hard, lean leader of 

men, the man who couldn’t understand 
anything less than perfection, wore his 
Sam Browne proudly. This type of of 
ficer didn’t gripe when the CO ordered 
that all Sam Brownes would match his 
own—he bought another like the CO’s 
or went into his trunk and brought out 
another one that would fill the bill. He 
felt that the CO had certain privileges 
-and when he got to be a CO, as he 
fully expected, he could be as hard and 
demanding, assured in his knowledge 
that he had conformed when he was a 
junior. 

But now that the pendulum is swing 
ing back to making soldiering a way of 
life—hurrah!—or a profession, instead of 
an escape from Selective Service, let's 
go all the way. Let's impress everyone 
with the idea that officers are different, 
and that there are no poor officers. The 
Sam Browne can be the first blow in 
the campaign. 

MAJOR SHOOT'N SALUTE 


A Break for the Good Draftee 


N these davs of determined and some 

what desperate effort to improve the 
reenlistment rate, it seems to me that we 
are missing a bet in not being able to 
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make sufficiently definite commitments 
to a good man who is about to be dis- 
charged and who might reenlist if the 
prospects were a bit more attractive. | 
am thinking particularly of the draftee 
nearing the end of his first hitch. 

I know a young man who illustrates 
the point. He is a corporal, high school 
graduate, basic training infantry, up- 
right and intelligent and a good physical 
specimen. He is a military chauffeur in 
Europe. Very shortly he will go back to 
a small Kansas town, to drive a laundry 
truck. 

lf | were his combat-unit commander 
I would take this man tomorrow as a 
tank gunner or assistant squad leader 
and would be confident of a first-class 
performance of duty, in either capacity, 
after a 30-day break-in period. In six 
months I would accept him as a tank 
commander or squad leader, and be 
happy to have him. But as things stand 
I can’t offer him a thing. He wants to 
go back to the States, but if he should 
reenlist there he may be given no firm 
promises of where he may be assigned, 
nor any indication that he will be pro- 
moted. He must build his reputation as 
a worthy soldier all over again, at a 
place he may not want to go, with a 
strange company commander. So he says 
to hel! with it. 

My proposal, therefore, is this: that 


the Army set up a system whereby un 


usually good men of grade lower than 
ES may after a certain period of service 
be put in a separate “especially desirable” 
category and as members of that cate 
gory be given preferential treatment up- 
on reenlistment. 

I would expect no more than fifteen 
to twenty per cent of all men to qualify. 
The definition of what constitutes an 
“especially desirable” man can easily be 
drawn up. Based on these specifications, 
original recommendation by a company 
commander and approving action by a 
battalion commander would be enough 
to place a man in the select bracket. Of- 
ficers recommending too many men not 
especially desirable would be subject to 
censure for poor judgment. In any case, 
the percentage could be kept at a proper 
level through normal administrative ac 
tion. 

Either the commanding officer of a 
soldier leaving a unit or a recruiting of- 
ficer at a separation point would be 
privileged to commit the Army firmly as 
to the man’s assignment and promotion, 
both within reasonable limits. He should 
be given practically unlimited choice 
as to geographic assignment, as muh 
latitude as possible in choice of branch, 
and a one-grade promotion on the spot. 
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He should also be presented with a letter 
to his new CO acquainting him with 
the fact that he is the lucky recipient of 
a good man. 

Why not? Such a system commits the 
new company commander no more than 
sending him any other NCO. The ad- 
ministration of the system would not 
be difficult. And the end result, I am 
confident, would be a higher rate of re- 
enlistment of the better men—desirable 
for many reasons, including economic. 

I don’t think giving one man prefer- 
ential treatment over the next has any 
undesirable aspects. The crying need of 
the Army is for good men, and the good 
man wants a clear differentiation made 
between himself and the run-of-the-mill. 

BRIG. GEN. HAMILTON H. HOWZE 


The Question of Status 

OLONEL Dupuy’s warm and absorb- 

ing “Pass in Review” [October] hit 
the bull’s-eye in many places, especially 
when it observed that “the sight of a 
group of other officers, including colo- 
nels of thirty years’ service, bent low 
under the burden of their own bedding 
roll and baggage, bobbing like a line 
of weary stevedores past crowds of star- 
ing, much amused enlisted men, was 
helpful neither to the self-esteem of the 
one nor the discipline of the other.” 

The spectacle of senior field-grade of- 
ficers making like replacements with 
twelve weeks’ service may be in keeping 
with the times, but I don’t see it that 
way. If it was part of the Army's effort 
to appear democratic, it boomeranged, 
for the Army drew more brickbats than 
its more autocratic sister service for being 
undemocratic. Moreover, the Army’s 
penchant for treating its officers and 
senior noncoms like recruits helped bring 
on our current troubles. 

My journey to the Korean front via 
the replacement pipeline demonstrated 
to me the Army’s knack for making and 
keeping bad habits. The sight of bird 
colonels dragging their own B-bags and 
making their own cots in the Port of 
Embarkation barracks was only the fore 
taste of a trip that seemed deliberately 
designed to deflate the self-confidence 
and prestige of officers on their way to 
assume troop command. Contact with all 
ranks at the various stops in the replace- 
ment pipeline brought some solace—we 
discovered that we were all treated like 
recruits. Only when most of us finally 
arrived in a division did we feel that we 
had a place in the Army. Later as a 
battalion commander I found it common- 
place to have experienced noncoms come 
to the outfit indiscriminately packaged 
with the rawest reinforcements. 


The Army has borrowed much from 
business, but the way it treats its com- 
missioned and noncommissioned soldiers 
is consistent neither with good business 
practice nor with military wisdom. No 
corporation would ever think of treating 
its medium-level executives (Army field- 
grade officers) or its factory foremen 
(the Army noncoms) in a way that has 
become all too customary. 

Before World War II an officer or a 
first-three-grader was somebody—at least 
in the Army. Inside the Army it is still 
possible to restore the pride and status 
of those who serve. If we don’t, we'll be- 
come, to borrow a British phrase, an 
army of generals, colonels, and other 
ranks. 

LT. COL. HERD 


Shooting Can Be Fun 
ger taught us the value of accurate 
marksmanship. Spraying the land- 
scape with unaimed fire did not stop the 
enemy. All it did was cause our soldiers 
to run out of ammunition. Increased at- 
tention has been given to marksmanship 
training in the last few years, and there 
has been an improvement, but the stand- 
ard of shooting still leaves much to 
be desired. 

From hours spent on rifle ranges I 
have determined that the most common 
fault is the way young and inexperienced 
officers and noncoms introduce men to 
the rifle and shooting. It is considered 
merely a chore which must be accom- 
plished. No effort is exerted to make it 
enjoyable or interesting. The unit com- 
mander should tell his men that they 
are going to engage in a form of train- 
ing that will be fun. He should tell 
them that almost anyone can be a good 
shot, and that many of them can become 
experts. He should also tell them that a 
noncommissioned officer should be able 
to shoot well. 

Expert riflemen should be paid for 
their skill. Why not reduce the pay of 
all recruits $20 a month, and then raise 
the pay by that amount for those who 
qualify as experts? In addition, the unit 
commander should award prizes to in- 
dividuals who shoot well on the various 
ranges. Rifle marksmanship must be 
made a genuine sport and recreation if 
we are to succeed in raising it to the 
standards desired and instilling the sol- 
dier with confidence in his weapon. 

The next serious fault which has 
crept into our rifle marksmanship train- 
ing is the universal practice of rushing 
the soldier through his course of instruc- 
tion. Eighty hours are allotted to rifle 
marksmanship in our basic training pro- 


grams. This should be ample for the 
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average intelligent soldier, but the results 
would indicate otherwise. 

To the average young training officer 
today, accustomed to the eight-hour day, 
eighty hours of training time represents 
just ten days of rifle instruction. Conse- 
quently, when he makes out his train- 
ing schedules, he schedules ten consecu- 
tive days of rifle marksmanship. If he 
sees in the training program that sixteen 
hours are allotted to preliminary firing 
and eight hours to record practice, he 
schedules three days of range firing. His 
whole company of 200 men must go out 
and fire preliminary and record in three 
days. Consequently, he hurries to the 
range, he hurries to get each order on 
line, and hurries to get them off. The 
individual firer consumes only a small 
fraction of the day in firing, and he is 
hurried through that. Each man does not 
get eighty hours, but only a portion of 
it. He has little or no time to think about 
his errors, much less correct them. 

It is well known that if a subject is 
spread over many days, instead of being 
concentrated in a short period, the pupil 
retains more of what he is taught. So 
why not spread this instruction of eighty 
hours over twenty days, with four hours 
of training a day, or have a two-hour 
period each day for forty days? There 
might be difficulties in scheduling the 
training and securing the range, but they 
can be overcome. If we spend five thou- 
sand dollars to give a soldier basic train- 
ing and he fails to stop the enemy be- 
cause of poor marksmanship, we have 
failed. 

Another glaring mistake is the manner 
in which firing positions are taught. The 
soldier is told to take a prescribed posi- 
tion as shown in the manual. Although 
this is technically correct, it should be 
explained to the soldier that the best 
positions are comfortable positions. Ex- 
plain to him that the prescribed positions 
have been found best for the majority 
of men, but that he may require a slight 
variation. Any position may be used if 
he can hit the target. Tell him that the 
sling is useful to give him support, but 
do not put him in too tight a sling. Let 
the sling be loose at first, and let him 
tighten it up as his muscles become ac- 
customed to it. 

Instructors who possess patience and 
calmness are required for good rifle 
marksmanship training. They must insist 
that each step in this training be mas- 
tered. The man must be taught how to 
zero his rifle, even if it takes three times 
as many rounds as the nine now pre- 
scribed. Zeroing of the rifle with a sand- 
bag rest is helpful to the new soldier. It 
proves to him that his rifle fires accurate- 
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ly, but it is up to him to hold, aim, and 
squeeze in order to be a good shot. 

A final point: Our rifle marksmanship 
training manual is too long. Few soldiers 
read it completely. Let's return to our 
short manual of pre-World War II. More 
people will read it, and some of it will 
stick. Ten or fifteen pages would be the 
ideal length, for this much could be ab- 
sorbed, retained and used. 

If these simple factors are applied to 
our marksmanship training, it is felt that 
the vast majority of our soldiers can be 
made into good or superior rifle marks- 
men. As many old soldiers know, these 
techniques are not new; we have just 
forgotten them. 

COL. ROBERT L. COOK 


Driver Badges 


A RECENT check at a large post re- 
vealed that no unit on that post had 
awarded badges to drivers or mechanics 
in recent years. Few members of the 
administrative staffs knew that the driv 
er badge was an item of issue. A quar 
termaster clerk had checked his stock 
records and reported that he had the 
badges in stock, but “nobody uses them 
any more.” What has happened to our 
unit pride? Where is the soldier who 
once proudly turned out for inspection 
on Saturday morning with his badges 
brightly shined and prominently dis 
played on his chest? Are we too busy 
today to recognize a job well done? 

The driver and mechanic badges, de- 
scribed in detail in AR 600-70, have been 
standard awards for many years and are 
awarded in recognition of a soldier's spe 
cial qualification, just as marksmanship 
badges are awarded. 

Driver and mechanic badges should 
form part of every unit's safety program. 
They are a goal toward which all driv 
ers and mechanics can work; they are a 
mark of distinction that any command 
ing officer of the grade of lieutenant 
colonel or higher can award to deserving 
drivers. The timely awarding of driver 
badges helps build unit pride which in 
turn produces good safety records. It is 
a means of setting the man apart and 
giving him individual attention. 

The manner of presenting awards has 
much to do with the pride (or lack of 
pride) with which they are worn. Unit 
commanders should remember that the 
driver badge is a coveted honor to a 
soldier only if his officers consider and 
treat it as such. If the awarding cere- 
mony is a haphazard toss across the first 
sergeant’s desk, the driver will probably 
not wear the badge. But if the battalion 
or regimental commander personally pre 
sents the badge at a unit parade and 


invites the badge winner to take the 
review alongside him, the badge’s pres- 
tige will be established. 

We all know how costly vehicle acci 
dents are in money and lives. The driver 
badge is another weapon we can use in 
attacking this menace. Properly used, 
these awards might save the reputation 
of a unit commander and his outfit as 
as well as lives and money. Let's get 
them out of the warehouse and onto 
the chests of deserving soldiers. 

COL. JAMES W. MILNER 


Twin Firing Charts 
RTILLERYMEN can increase their 


batteries’ firing speed, accuracy, and 
safety by using two firing charts instead 
of one in the battery fire direction cen- 
ter. Ignoring charges that it was not 
practical, we tried this system, and 
found that we liked it. 

Here is the way it is done. When we 
go into a new position, we have the 
computer set up a firing chart on a 
normal grid sheet. We also have one of 
the radiotelephone operators set up a 
duplicate chart on a battle map. 

When a fire mission comes in, the 
computer acts as a horizontal control 
operator and determines the firing data 
by the use of a Rizza Fan. The other 
chart operator acts as a vertical control 
operator. He computes the site and then 
checks to see if the firing data of the 
horizontal control operator are correct. 
He sounds off, of course, if he catches a 
mistake. The recorder relays commands 
to the guns and does his recording in 
the normal way. 

The only extra equipment needed is 
the two Rizza Fans. No additional men 
are required. The computer, recorder, 
and two radio-telephone operators that 
are authorized are sufficient to make the 
system work. For replacements there 
are the two artillery mechanics, a driver, 
and the chief of the firing battery, just 
to mention those in firing battery head 
quarters. 

There are several advantages to this 
system. First, you get a double check 
on firing data. It should give the Exec 
such a sense of security that he can 
more easily get away from the FDC to 
check on the rest of the firing battery. 

In addition, the system makes it pos- 
sible to engage two targets simultane- 
ously. It enables two persons to receive 
training in the plotting of live firing 
data. It can give a new chart operator 
training in determining real fire data— 
putting him under the gun, so to speak 
—without taking a chance of having a 
round land on the battalion commander. 

LT. JOHN H. VANSTON 
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THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 
Graphical Firing Table Fans 


Production of one thousand plastic 
commercial models of the GFT fan for 
the 105mm and 155mm howitzers was 
completed during November 1954. 
These fans are being issued through 
normal Ordnance supply channels to all 
active army 105mm and 155mm howitzer 
battalions stationed in the United States. 
Units of the U.S. Seventh Army will 
also receive a limited number of these 
fans. 

These GFT fans are on sale at the 
Book Department, TAS. They sell for 
$16 prepaid. Orders for the GFT Fan 
should specify the caliber of the weapon 
with which the equipment is to be used. 


THE ENGINEER SCHOOL 
Signal Instruction 


By installing six “vehicular mounted” 
AN/GRC-9 radios in a room, TES’s 
Communications Section has been able 
to overcome many of the problems rela- 
tive to teaching signal communications. 
Power is supplied by regular storage bat- 
teries that are located outside the build- 
ing. Power cords leading from the floor 
boards connect the batteries to the PE 
237 power supply units. A_ battery 
charger housed in the building keeps the 
lead-acid storage batteries on a con 
tinuous floating charge while the sets 
are in operation. 

This arrangement has several advan 
tages: Instructional facilities are availa 
ble at all times; it is no longer necessary 
to mount the equipment in a fleet of 
vehicles; and there are fewer distractions 
in a classroom than there would be in 
the case of outdoor instruction. 


For Bridge Builders 

TES has recently made available to 
qualified persons Special Text 5-261-1, 
“Introduction to Nonstandard Fixed 
Highway Bridges.” It can be bought 
from the Book Department for $.41 Cin- 
cluding mailing costs). The buyer must 
state his name, rank, and serial number, 
and must present a certificate from his 
unit commander stating that the text is 
to be used in pursuit of military duties. 
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Special Text 5-261-1 covers bridge 
and vehicle classification and design, 
construction procedures, planning, and 
organization. It also contains data on 
vehicle classification and beam character- 
istics. 

The following special texts are also 
available at TES: 

ST 5-7-1 Engineers in 

Atomic Warfare $ .13 

ST 5-32-2 Land Mines 39 

ST 5-260-1A Nonstandard 

Military Fixed 
Bridges 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Experimental Films 

A number of experimental training 
films, each containing one teaching 
point, has been produced at TIS. They 
are primarily designed to instruct newly 
inducted soldiers in fundamentals, or 
other personnel in “hard to teach” sub- 
jects. The films range from five to ten 
minutes in length. 

Training films of this type are inex- 
pensive and easy to produce and may 
prove extremely valuable as a training 
medium. The films are currently being 
previewed and analyzed at TIS to deter- 
mine their teaching effectiveness. 

Subjects include: Driver's Mainte- 
nance of Battery; Calibrating and Tun- 
ing, Radio Set, AN/PRC 10; Reciprocal 
Laying, 81mm Mortar; Wearing Individ- 
ual Parachute Equipment; Position and 
Grip, Machine Gun M1916A6 on M2 
Tripod; Bolt Locking Adjustment, Ma- 
chine Gun M1919A1 and A6, and Ma- 
chine Gun Clinometer M1917. 


1.00 


New Training Films 

Dismounted Drill, TF 7-1947, 33 min- 
utes. Drill fundamentals for the squad 
and platoon, replacing an older film on 
the subject. 

Observation of Mortar Fire by the 
Combat Soldier, TF 7-1729, 41 minutes. 
The first training film to be produced on 
mortar observation by the front-line sol- 
dier. 

Distribution of these films is antic- 
ipated the early part of this year. For 
the exact date, check your local film 
library. 


Ranger Course Revamped 

The Ranger Course (objective: the 
development of small-unit combat lead- 
ers) has undergone some changes. 

Ranger training now consists of a 
seven-week course which is divided into 
three phases. The first, or Fort Benning 
phase, is concerned with laying the aca- 
demic and physical groundwork for the 
rigorous practical training in the succeed- 
ing phases. Emphasis is placed on map 
reading and demolitions, as well as 
physical development subjects such as 
hand-to-hand combat, bayonet, and phys- 
ical training. 

The Ranger Camp in Florida is the 
site of the second phase, which includes 
swamp, jungle, and amphibious train- 
ing. The final phase is conducted in the 
mountains of North Georgia. At these 
two camps the students are subjected to 
the most realistic combat training pos- 
sible. The patrol is the principal vehicle 
of instruction and it is while acting as a 
patrol leader that the student's leader- 
ship abilities are tested. 

Basic Infantry Officer and Officer 
Candidate graduates may skip the Fort 
Benning phase of instruction if they 
graduated from those courses no more 
than six weeks before the start of a 
Ranger class. 


New Unit Designations 

After four years of service in Korea, 
the 3rd Infantry Division returned to 
Fort Benning on 3 December. The 
Marne Division colors have replaced 
those of the 47th Infantry Division, 
which reverted to state control as a Na- 
tional Guard unit. 

Men assigned to the 47th Division 
at the time of transfer have been in- 
tegrated into the 3rd Division. Major 
General Haydon L. Boatner, who com- 
manded the 47th Division at the time of 
the change, now commands the 3rd _Di- 
vision. 

In another “transfer” that involved 
only the designation of units, not troops, 
the 30th Infantry Regiment became the 
29th. This regiment is used as a dem- 
onstration and experimental outfit for 
TIS. The 29th Infantry was stationed 
at Fort Benning from 1919 to 1943. 
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Hinman Hall Dedicated 


HE home of the Antiaircraft Artillery arm at Fort Bliss, Texas—“where 

the tactics and techniques of the weapons of the future are being de- 
veloped today”—a beautiful and useful new academic and administrative 
building, capable of handling more than 2,000 students, was dedicated on 
23 November. General John E. Dahlquist, Chief of Army Field Forces, 
was the principal speaker. 

The building, named Hinman Hall in honor of the late Brigadier 
General Dale Durkee Hinman, has 59 classrooms of 50-man capacity, 
some of which can be converted into 100-man classrooms; a library and 
reading room; two communications laboratories; twelve basic electronics 
laboratories; an auditorium; snack bars; and administrative ofhces. 

The building was begun during the time that Lt. Gen. Stanley R. Mick 
elsen was Commandant. The present Commandant is Maj. Gen. Paul W. 
Rutledge. Brig. Gen. R. R. Hendrix is Assistant Commandant and Brig. 
Gen. Earl W. Heathcote is Deputy Commander of the AA & GM Center. 


MAJOR GENERAL PAUL W. RUTLEDGE 
Commanding General, 
The AA & GM Center 
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unit spirit, you have a fighting group; and 
fighting groups win wars. 

May. Racpn S. Croskey 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Your October issue was superb. Colonel 
Dupuy writes a classic story. In connection 
with his theme, it makes me wonder if the 
Association could not convince the Army 
that there is still time to rebuild an esprit. 
Whether we ever have a regimental esprit 
based on British lines is immaterial, but 
we do need more. . . 

Paut Iasic1 
2208 Ninth St. 
Lubbock, Tex. 


®@ Your Fiftieth Anniversary issue provided 
many of us here with an enjoyable and in- 
formative period of reading. 

Colonel Dupuy . . . places the Army in 
its correct historical and social perspective 
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within the larger history of the United 
States in the past fifty years. The spirit of 
simplicity and honesty of the “Cloistered 
Army: 1904-16” was brilliantly recaptured, 
and the confusions and triumphs of the 
“Semi-cloistered Army: 1920-40” brought 
back many memories. Certainly, the mes- 
sage that the modern army needs to discover 
and recapture the spirit of the past army, 
that spirit which provided the motivation 
and drive for the successes of World War 
II, should be carried to the soldier and to 
the civilian of today; an outstanding work 
like this of Colonel Dupuy’s can well serve 
that need. 

Lr. Gen. H. I. Hopes 
Hq. VII Corps 
APO 107, New York, N. Y. 


@ I should like to offer my very heartiest 
congratulations on the anniversary issue. 
. . » Colonel Dupuy’s contribution was a 
masterly condensation of a fine record, and 


an admirable piece of writing. The thing 
that was particularly notable was the 
many points of contact between the ex 
perience of your Army and our own, in 
both a service and a domestic sense. 

I am old enough to have done my first 
soldiering back in the early days of the 
century, when small “native” wars were 
all we had to worry about. And it is amaz- 
ing how our little problems of those days 
were paralleled by those with which your 
Forces had to contend. 

Colonialism is now out of date, if we 
are to believe the “humanists,” but while 
it existed it proved a wonderful school for 
soldiering! 

Colonel Dupuy’s illuminating story is 
one I shall put by and often con over again 

May. Recinatp HarGRrEAVEs 
British Army, Retired 
Wotton St. Lawrence 
Nr. Basingstocke, Hants, 
England 





THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


The Past in Color 


SOLDIERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY: 1775-1954 
Drawings by Fritz Kredel; Text by Frederick 
P. Todd 
Henry Regnery Company, 1954 
144 Pages; $12.50 
Reviewed by 
N. J. ANTHONY 


Many Americans whose forebears saw 
military service in “the old country” can 
remember hours spent in admiring the color 
drawings in the “soldier picture books” 
those men treasured. But who can recall a 
similar collection. depicting American sol- 
diers? Not until 1886 did one Army agency 
get around to publishing a limited edition 
of such a work. This unhandy volume of 
handsome drawings that traced the evolu- 
tion of the Regular’s uniform was supple- 
mented by loose sheets in 1908. 
Copies are extremely rare. There 
were no books extant on the sub- 
ject until Messrs. Kredel and 
Todd published the first edition 
of their work in 1940. That edi- 
tion too is a rarity. 

Now they come up with a new 
work, having examined each plate 
and made necessary alterations 
and additions. The authors don’t 
pretend to record the evolution of 
our military uniform. Each of 
their thirty-two plates shows two 
or more typical soldiers at selected 
periods of our history. None is re- 
peated from the old official vol 
umes, and none has been sketched 
before. These soldiers look alive, 
and Colonel Todd’s commentary 
leaves no detail of dress or equip- 
ment unexplained. 

Kredel and Todd concentrate 
on the combat soldier. Except for 
a plate on the WAC, one on 
bands, and another on the USMA 
cadet, we have representations of 
doughboys, gunners, and troopers, 
with some special-purpose people 
mixed in. They come from regu- 
lars, “common” militia, organized 
state forces, Volunteer units, and 
the Confederacy. The Civil War 
period provided the greatest varie 
ty in design, for colonels of Volun- 
teer and state units vied with one 
another in striving for originality, 
a great many favoring the gaudy, 
baggy-pants Zouave outfits which, 
as Todd remarks, had by 1860 
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become a “widespread craze.” But the de- 
mands of field service soon forced conver- 
sion to regulation blues. Adoption of the 
current, more practical khaki for combat 
came with the Spanish-American War. 
Here are a few points of interest from 
the great many detailed in drawings and 
text. The only articles of uniform that have 
been preserved are the grays, crossbelts 
and tarbuckets (the uniform of the Reg- 
ular infantry of 1814) worn by cadets at 
West Point and other military academies. 
What appear to have been at one time 
noncoms inverted chevrons are not in- 
signia of rank, but hash marks. The saber 
as part of the uniform has passed on, as 
well as epaulettes as insignia of rank. The 
plate reproducing U.S. infantry of 1862 
shows the first use of unit (patch) insignia. 
The soldier with the solid sphere patch on 


The American citizen soldier: common militia of 1830 at 
drill. From Soldiers of the American Army: 1775-1954. 


his hat, were his unit today “owned” by 
I Corps, would wear the same insignia on 
his left sleeve, but its color would be black 
instead of red. The use of ornate costumes 
declined between the Civil War and 1898, 
although a few local units still maintain a 
traditional and stately dress for ceremonies. 
Hirsute adornment seems to have gone out 
of fashion after the adoption of khaki. 

Let’s hope that as times require there 
will be succeeding editions. Messrs. Kredel 
and Todd rate the thanks of all military 
students for their superb work. 


The Malayan Unpleasantness 


THE COMMUNIST MENACE IN MALAYA 
By Harry Miller 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1954 
248 Pages; Index; $3.50 
Reviewed by 
Mayor Paut M. A. LinesparcerR 

At last the recent story of 
Malaya is told comprehensively 
and well. The cruel, dishearten- 
ing war in Malaya has gone on 
for seven years without ever being 
called officially “a war.” The Brit- 
ish public authorities have insisted 
on terming the fighting “an emer- 
gency,” chiefly—I was told four 
years ago in Kuala Lumpur—to 
avoid the changes that would go 
into effect in British insurance 
policies if the legal concept of 
“war” were invoked. 

Harry Miller presents an out- 
standing accomplishment in book- 
length journalism without digress- 
ing, as do so many newspapermen 
when tempted by hard covers, 
into pretentious history or sen- 
tentious editorializing. The book 
has a good index and a skimpy 
glossary, but no other academic 
machinery. There are no footnotes 
and it is up to the reader to ac- 
cept or to reject the book as a 
whole, since it is impossible to 
recheck his statements one by one. 

The book should be accepted. 
Most of the sources cannot be 
checked, anyhow, since they ob- 
viously stem from first-hand con- 
versations with participants or ob- 
servers of the struggle for the 
peninsula. 

The author starts his book with 
the background of Malayan Com- 


munism, including a description 
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of the role played by a sinister character 
named Yuan Ai-Kuo in Mandarin Chinese, 
Nguen Ai Quoc in Vietnamese. This man 
helped form the Chinese-dominated Com- 
munist movement of the South Seas in 
1930. Today he plays a bigger role on the 
world scene under the name of Ho Chi- 
minh. 

While the author’s sympathies are Brit- 
ish, they are not at all provincial or chau- 
vinistic. He has a humane and civilized 
respect for the Chinese who make up one 
side of his story. It is a tribute to official 
British secretiveness, which sometimes sur- 
passes our own official talents for burying 
military and political blunders, along with 
other assorted dead cats deleterious to ofh- 
cial reputation, in the bottomless abysses 
of classified files, that even Mr. Miller 












AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION MANUAL, 
revised edition. By C. H. Gibbs-Smith. 
John de Graff, Inc., 1954. 239 Pages; II- 
lustrated; Index; $2.50. A standard work 
in Britain brought up to date and now to 
be distributed in this country through an 
American publisher. 





BENT’S FORT. By David Lavender. Dou- 
bleday & Company, 1954. 450 Pages; In- 
dex; $5.50. A well documented, readable 
history to join the flood of historical ac- 
counts of the Southwest which are coming 
off the presses in fairly great numbers. 


THE COMMUNIST MENACE IN MA- 
LAYA. By Harry Miller. Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1954. 248 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $3.50. A Singapore-born newspaper- 
man offers some superior reporting on the 
little known (in America) but bloody and 
destructive war that the Communists brought 
to the Malay peninsula 





ESSENTIALS OF MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING. The Military Service Publishing Co., 
1954. 905 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 
The sixth edition of what appears to be the 
lineal descendant of the prewar ROTC man- 
uals. Contains much basic information for 
the recruit or officer aspirant, but would 
be of most value for use in classes which 
have a competent instructor. 


FIRST COMMONWEALTH DIVISION. 
By Brigadier C. N. Barclay. Gale & Polden, 
Ltd., 1954. 236 Pages; Illustrated; Index. 
Am unofficial history of the famous British 
formation that earned undying fame in 
Korea. The author is the editor of The 
Army Quarterly. Typically British in its 
thoroughness and understatement; a fair 
assessment of a great division's contribu- 
tion in Korea 


THE FLOATING WORLD: The Story of 
Japanese Prints. By James A. Michener. 
Random House, 1954. 403 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $8.75. This history and back- 
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A Selected Check List of the Month’s Books 


tant, useful and potentially po 









could not get the true story of the joint 
British-and-Communist destruction of the 
Malayan Kuomintang. First the Kuomin- 
tang did not exist; then they were pro- 
Japanese; then they were bandits; then they 
did not exist. Mr. Miller follows Spencer 
Chapman in writing of the KMT guerrillas 
of wartime Malaya, and crediting only the 
Communists for success. 

The lesson to be learned from wartime 
Malaya is that victory is not the justification 
of any means whatever. While the Allies 
in Europe were throwing away lives by 
refusing anything but “unconditional sur- 
render,” the British (with respect to Ma- 
laya) and the Americans (with respect to 
Manchuria) purchased Communist help at 
a fearful price. Miller points out the mili- 
tary rules which the Chinese Communists 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 
lar books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 
ice. See page 64-for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 








in Malaya have adopted from China for 
the good welfare of their infantrymen; he 
does not point out that in tactics and 
operational doctrine the Sino-Malayan 
Communists have remained much more the 
heirs of the British secret “Force 136” than 
of the Chinese mainland “Eighth Route 
Army.” The enemy of Britain and of peace 
—for Malaya—is British-trained. 

I visited Malaya in July and August of 
1950, in September of 1951, and in Feb- 
ruary and April of 1954. I interviewed 
many of the persons whom Miller de- 
scribes, all the way from that last of the 
British proconsuls, Mr. Malcolm MacDon- 
ald, over to the brilliant ex-Communist and 
anti-Communist agitator, Lam Swee. I can 
testify that the eulogy given Sir Henry 
Gurney, who was murdered by a Com- 
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ground of Japanese prints by a perceptive 
and sensitive writer should be of value to 
military families who have become inter- 
ested in or have collected this form of art. 
Contains many illustrations, some in color. 


GENERAL JO SHELBY: Undefeated Reb- 
el. By Daniel O'Flaherty. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. 437 Pages; 
Index; $6.00. A biography of the Southern 
cavalry general, highly respected by his 
Union opponents. 


KOREAN IN A HURRY. By Samuel E. 
Martin. Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1954. 137 
Pages; $1.50. “Hurry” is of course a rela- 
tive term when dealing with a language as 
much different from our own as Korean. 
Well organized but written for those who 
have a fair formal grounding in English 


A LONG LINE OF SHIPS: Mare Island's 
Century of Naval Activity in California. 
By Arnold S. Lott, Lt. Comdr., USN. U. S. 
Naval Institute, 1954. 268 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Appendix; $4.95. Mare Island's 
hundred-year history. The photographs are 
particularly attention-compelling, especially 
those that go back to Civil War days. 


THE PROCESS AND EFFECTS OF 
MASS COMMUNICATION. By Wilbur 
Schramm. University of Iliinois Press, 1954. 
586 Pages; Index; $6.00. A text for those 
interested in reaching great numbers of 
people with a sales message, whether the 
sale be one of products, political ideas, 
psychological warfare, etc. Useful for those 
whose fields of interest lie in propaganda, 
psychological warfare, politics and adver- 
tising. 


REBEL PRIVATE FRONT AND REAR. 
By William Andrew Fletcher; Edited by 
Bell I. Wiley. University of Texas Press, 
1954. 162 Pages; Index; $3.75. The per- 
sonal story of a Confederate enlisted man 
in the Civil War. Honest, humorous and 
readable. 
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THE RED CARPET. By Marshall Mc- 
Dufhe. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1955. 330 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.50. 
A travelogue with photographs of Soviet 
Russia, 1953. The writer, no lover of Com- 
munism and no Communist, tries to be ob- 









jective but that is rather difficult. He em- 5 
phasizes the difference between the people ; 
and their rulers. ? 






SOLDIERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY, _ } 
1775-1954. By Fritz Kredel and Frederick } 
P. Todd. Henry Regnery Company, 1954. ; 
5 
§ 








$12.50. The long-awaited pictorial history 
of American uniforms, done in full coior. 
An excellent gift volume for the soldier 
(even for your favorite soldier, yourself) ‘ 


THERE IS NO ASIA. By Dwight Cooke 
Doubleday & Company, 1954. 320 Pages; 
$4.00. A former Time writer and editor 
and present CBS commentator writes of 
life in the territory which we are prone to 
lump together as Asia, 


THIS IS OKINAWA. By Willard J 
Howland and “Blackie’’ Bradford. Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., 1954. 71 Pages; Illustrated; 
$1.50. A picture book in Life style includ- 
ing 180 photographs. A must for those 
who contemplate duty at that outpost. 


2 
TOKYO AND POINTS EAST. By Keyes 
Beech. Doubleday & Company, 1954. 255 
Pages; $3.50. A Pulitzer Prize winning 
Far Eastern correspondent for the Chicago 
Daily News and co-author of Uncommon ; 
Valor offers some impressions of an over- 
seas correspondent'’s life and thoughts while 
covering several Far Eastern wars. The 
book includes some stirring material from 
the Korean war as well as personal remi- 


































niscences that never got into the newspapers. 






THE NATION’S NATIONAL GUARD. 
National Guard Association of the United 
States, 1954. 119 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 
A series of addresses by National Guard 
leaders tracing the history and development 
of the National Guard through the present 
day. 

















munist ambush on 7 October 1951, is (if 
anything), not strong enough. The descrip- 
tion of the ambush itself is an admirable 
lesson in Communist tactics and military 
ethics; Miller gives the best report on that 
to be seen in print. 

Miller concludes by demonstrating that 
no antiguerrilla operation can succeed with- 
out an appropriate mixture of sustained 
intimidation combined with reasonable 
openings for reconciliation of the majority. 
He gives due credit to Sir Gerald Templer 
for the magnificent progress made in pacify- 
ing Malaya and he brings the story down 
to date by describing the British and Com- 
munist sides right down to recent months. 
On the British side Sir Donald MacGil 
livray has taken over from Templer. The 
country is now safe enough for vacationists 
to go on motor tours; on the Communist 
side there is real attrition. 

This particular emergency is ending. 
Miller concludes by warning that Malaya 
is endemically ridden with problems. The 
long future of the unhappy country is 
still by no means settled. Malays and 
Chinese must still coexist, with or without 
Communism. They must, but can they? 


Impressions and Memories 


TOKYO AND POINTS EAST 
By Keyes Beech 
Doubleday & Company, 1954 
255 Pages; $3.75 


Reviewed by 
Major Orvitite C. SHIREY 


This is the kind of book a man with a 
bad case of insomnia can often write in his 
mind between the hours of midnight and 
0600—particularly if he has had an eventful 
life. 

Keyes Beech’s life has been eventful. 
He was a Marine Corps combat correspond- 
ent and made the landings at Tarawa and 
[wo Jima, was a Far East correspondent for 
the Chicago Daily News when the Korean 
conflict broke out, won a Pulitzer Prize 
for his coverage of it, came back to the 
States and was invited to write a book. He 
was, he says, flattered until “I discovered 
that all editors want everyone to write a 
book on the theory that someone might 
write one that will sell.” 

Within a general chronological frame 
work of his coverage of the MacArthur 
occupation of Japan and of the Korean 
episode, Beech has written some twenty 
vaguely connected or vaguely disconnected 
stories, impressions, memories and intro 
spective pieces. Most of them are about 
the Korean conflict and its practitioners. 

There are also some really fine stories 
on MacArthur and the occupation. In a 
very few pages, Beech manages to give a 
better-balanced picture of the General and 
what he accomplished than the reader is 
likely to get from a good many recent 
books on the subject. While viewing SCAP 
and some of its activities with a notable 
lack of enthusiasm, he concludes that Mac- 
Arthur, though only mortal, is a great man. 
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It is, in fact, possible to sum up Beech on 
MacArthur with a phrase by Max Ways, 
Time editor, quoted in the book: “Never 
underestimate a man just because he over- 
estimates himself.” 

There is some fine material here from the 
Korean fighting. Beech and two other cor- 
respondents, for example, were on the Han 
River bridge when it was blown in the 
first evacuation of Seoul. His description of 
the evacuation of the city, the blowing of 
the bridge and their eventual escape on a 
Korean-powered raft bring alive for the 
reader the reports of the early days of the 
war. 

Beech was also with the 5th Marines 
on their withdrawal from Hagaru to the 
sea, and his account of the dogged courage 
and suffering of the men who fought their 
way out is great reporting. 

But most moving—and perhaps most 
important for the future—is an essay titled 
“The Pavlov Technique,” on the men who 
“confessed” to bacteriological warfare. Most 
of the space is a transcript of the account 
of Colonel Walker M. Mahurin, a great 
fighter pilot with 22 World War II kills to 
his credit, one of those who confessed. 
Reading it, one can get the full impact 
of the tragedy of these people. Men like 
Mahurin are neither weaklings nor cow- 
ards. Many of them are skilled professionals 
whose services we can ill afford to lose. The 
question is: how do we go about prepar- 
ing others for the ordeal they may have to 
undergo in any future conflict? Beech gives 
no answer. We wonder, in fact, whether 
there is an answer. 

Taken all together, this is a thoroughly 
fascinating book. Keyes Beech has spent a 
good part of his professional career among 
soldiers, and they can profitably read what 
he has to say. 


War—The Dominant Factor 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD: 
From the Earliest Times to the Battle of Lepanto 
By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1954 
$6.00; 602 Pages; Maps; Index 


Reviewed by 


Bric. Gen. Donatp ARMSTRONG 


In 1940 the publication of Major Gen- 
eral J. F. C. Fuller’s Decisive Battles pro- 
vided a much needed corrective to the neg- 
lect of war in histories written by Amer- 
icans. In this country our historians were 
inclined to crowd war off their pages and 
to belittle our military past. 

Today there is greater awareness of the 
value of military history and the need for 
studying it. Few will quarrel with General 
Fuller's comment in his preface that “we 
live in a state of ‘wardom’—a condition in 
which war dominates all other human 
activities. How long this tension will last, 
whether there is a definite answer to it, 
or whether it is destined blindly to work 
out its own end, no man can say; yet one 
thing is certain, and it is that the more we 
study the history of war, the more we shall 
be able to understand war itself, and, see- 


ing that it is now the dominant factor, until 
we do understand it, how can we hope to 
regulate human affairs?” General Fuller is 
a guide who writes with authority and un- 
derstanding. 

This is the first of a three-volume history 
which will be the most comprehensive 
study in English of warfare in the Western 
world. Judging from this volume, and from 
the many earlier works on military affairs 
written by General Fuller, this encyclopedic 
study will be essential for even the most 
meager military library. It is a scholarly 
work, based on the best authorities extant, 
and, as was to be expected, it is well written 
and readable. Furthermore, it is an objec- 
tive history, letting facts speak for them- 
selves and not marshalling them to prove a 
thesis. Unfortunately the outline maps that 
were included in his 1940 book are omitted, 
and this necessitates having at hand a his- 
torical atlas to understand the strategic 
situations. The tactical sketches are ordi- 
narily adequate for the purpose. 

In comparing this volume with the 1940 
book, it is evident that General Fuller has 
not merely revised Decisive Battles. This is 
a carefully rewritten and greatly expanded 
study. For example, the present volume, 
beginning with Megiddo in 1479 B.C. and 
ending with the Battle of Lepanto in A.D. 
1571, has 578 pages of text while the 
earlier book has only 316 pages devoted to 
the same period. 

Battles on land and sea that altered the 
course of history are the points at which 
General Fuller arrests his narrative to de- 
scribe in appropriate detail the how and 
why of victory and defeat, and the strategy 
and tactics involved. The important con 
tribution of this book, however, is the back 
ground of a succinct account of general 
history, showing the political, social and 
economic forces which created the environ 
ment and brought about the wars. There 
is a welcome awareness of the interaction 
of culture with the weapons, tactics and 
organization of military establishments. 
Grand strategy is not neglected, and since 
General Fuller clearly understands the in- 
fluence on history of the Great Man, he has 
much to say about the military leaders. 


Undoubtedly one of the most useful by- 
products of reading this book is a better 
understanding of the psychology of military 
leadership. Brief biographical sketches and 
character analyses of the masters of strategy 
and tactics, too frequently overlooked in 
military histories, add materially to the 
value of General Fuller’s study. There is 
ample evidence, in consequence, of the 
truth of Carlyle’s belief that “history is the 
essence of innumerable biographies.” 

General Fuller shows conclusively that 
single battles have frequently decided the 
outcome of a war, but sometimes we are 
in doubt whether luck or skill brought 
about a victory. That being the case, the 
lessons of this book support those opposed 
to deterministic thinking—to historical laws 
such as those defined by Spengler. Let us 
hope that in our own country it will be a 
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Ten Distinguished Military Books of 1954 


The Editors of The Army Combat Forces Journal cite these ten 
books for their distinguished contribution to military literature 


Cavalry of the Sky By Lynn Montross 


The story of the development of the helicopter, with emphasis on the con- 
tribution of the U.S. Marine Corps. 


Combat Actions in Korea By Major Russell A. Gugeler 


An authentic picture of men at war that shows courage and cowardice, 
skill and error, with equal force and honesty. 


Command Missions By Lieutenant General Lucian K. Truscoft, Jr. 


A memoir by a World War Il commander in North Africa and Europe, un- 
usual for its vigor and frankness. 


Communist Guerilla Warfare By Brigadier C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn 


A closely documented study of guerilla and anti-guerilla warfare in Russia 
during World War Il. 


General Dean’s Story As told to William L. Worden by Major General William F. Dean 


A moving account of the life of a man who fought for his country both on 
the battlefield and in a Communist prison. 


A Military History of the Western World By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 


A definitive work covering warfare from earliest times to the late sixteenth 
century. 


Nemesis of Power By John W. Wheeler-Bennett 


The story of how the German General Staff dabbled in politics between 
1918 and 1945, told in vivid detail. 


They Called Him Stonewall By Burke Davis 


The first modern biography of Thomas J. Jackson, the magnificent Con- 
federate battle leader. 


U. S. Army in World War II: Logistical Support of the Armies, ETO, Volume I 
By Roland G. Ruppentha! 


An extremely valuable study of logistics that candidly weighs both successes 
and mistakes. 


U. S. Army in World War I: The Supreme Command By Forrest C. Pogue 


A thorough and coldly objective account of the command direction of the 
largest and by far the most complex military organization ever created. 
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convincing argument for adequate military 
force and the highest intellectual effort on 
the part of professional men as well as lay- 
men to help solve the problems of war and 
peace. 


Anatomy of Espionage 


WAR OF WITS 
By Ladisias Farago 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1954 
388 Pages; Index; $5.00 


Reviewed by 
Coronet C. A. H. THomson 


Ladislas Farago, in this short work, at- 
tempts to give the general reader a complete 
panorama of the subject of intelligence and 
its allied activities. Breezily and popularly 
written, it is not intended to do more than 
give a tempting glimpse of the various op- 
erations which come within the field. The 
bulk of attention is given to intelligence 
and to espionage, and relatively cursory 
treatment to sabotage, counterespionage, 
and propaganda. 

Intelligence is conceived on the broadest 
possible scale; so much so that the cold war 
is defined as nothing more than an intel 
ligence operation. There is a tendency in 
much of the work to idealize the intelli 
gence operator, and to praise his many 
coups; this is offset in part by accounts of 
incidents in which vital intelligence was 
procured and sent to the proper authority, 
but overlooked or deliberately ignored. 
Stalin’s disbelief of Churchill’s reports 
and those of his own agents—that Hitler 
would attack him in June 1941, is possibly 
the most striking case in point. 

Many topics are treated cavalierly, with 
little indication of the controversy they 
excite in theory and practice. The book is 
replete with incidents, woven and _ inter- 
woven into the exposition, but rarely if 
ever told in satisfying detail. The author 
has been satisfied with the most superficial 
conclusions, and has allowed many con- 
flicting interpretations and implications to 
lie quietly side by side in his pages, with 
the reader all unwarned. 

Farago plumps for the small good staff, 
rather than the full-blown organization, 
largely on the basis of his own wartime ex 
perience. The question immediately arises 
whether these paragons could be applied to 
agencies with global responsibilities and a 
full range of functions. 

[The Army psywarrior will not discover 
that G3 has anything to do with his spe- 
cialty; the field of psywar is treated simply 
as an outgrowth of intelligence, because it 
uses intelligence in its output. The defini- 
tions of several key psywar functions are 
bizarre, and not reflected in the official 
Army dictionary or in practice. It does not 
appear, however, that the treatment of in- 
telligence, espionage, or sabotage is as ill- 
adjusted to current doctrine and practice. 

The most suggestive and challenging 
statements come in the concluding remarks, 
where the author examines the possibility 
that intelligence operations can somehow 
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be substituted for violence in the modern 
struggle between peoples and states. The 
main point which remains uncovered is the 
extent to which the threat of military 
strength is indispensable to psychological 
warfare or to diplomacy. So long as that 
threat remains important, it is difficult to 
foresee a situation in which intelligence— 
the war of minds—can wholly dispense 
with the struggle of weapons. 

The most valuable part of the book is 
its bibliography. If the reader takes any 
advantage at all of the rich fare there 
listed, he can quickly discover for him- 
self the full range of controversy of belief 
and practice which is hardly suggested by 
the author. And he can pursue further 
the intriguing cases which the author has 
sketched in tempting form. 


Missionary’s Story 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA: The Memoirs of John 
Leighton Stuart, Missi y and Amb d 
Random House, 1954 
366 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00 





Reviewed by 
May. Gen. H. W. BLAKELEY 
Dr. Stuart, born in China in 1876, has 


written a book which starts in the relaxed, 
leisurely style of a Victorian biography 
and gradually takes on a tenseness cli- 
maxed by the author’s imprisonment by the 
Japanese and by the various crises he 
faced as American ambassador to China 
during the period when the Communists 
swept across the country. 

From the purely military viewpoint, 
the book has two main values: a consider- 
able insight into the Chinese mind and 
way of life; and commentaries on Amer- 
ican military leaders. 

China, with over 450,000,000 people— 
a fourth of the world’s population—and 
with its central location in eastern Asia, 
is certainly a country about which the 
military man ought to know more than 
he usually does. Dr. Stuart has not, of 
course, written from this viewpoint, but in 
the course of telling his life story he makes 
many illuminating comments which are 
probably not only applicable to the 
Chinese people, but also to their armed 
forces. As a young missionary, for ex- 
ample, he was surprised to discover that 
Chinese athletic teams would rather quit 
a game than risk being defeated, and that 
a boy who was elected captain of a team 
had to expect that his defeated rival for 
the position would invariably try to ruin 
the team’s chances of victory. 

Students in the universities of China, 
even more than elsewhere in Dr. Stuart's 
opinion, are excellent barometers of pop- 
ular trends—“the most highly sensitized 
element.” The “age-long failings” of 
Chinese officialdom, both civilian and 
military, are profiteering from public 
funds, primary concern over welfare of 
family or friends or faction rather than 
that of the country, the pressure to main- 
tain appearances, bureaucratic red tape, 


and incompetence. These deficiencies were 
the basic reasons for the downfall of the 
National government and armed forces. 
“It would almost seem at times,” says the 
author sadly, “that the Chinese have no 
abstract morality but are honest, truth- 
ful, kindly, and so on, only as a duty to 
the individuals concerned . . . their basic 
virtue is perhaps that of personal loyalty.” 

The writer pays repeated tributes to 
American military leaders, particularly 
Generals Marshall, Wedemeyer, and David 
Barr. Of American military personnel in 
general he says: “Even a layman could 
recognize their professional attainments 
and their high standards of duty.” 


Last and Best 


GENERAL JO SHELBY: UNDEFEATED REBEL 
By Daniel O'Flaherty 
University of North Carolina Press, 1954 
437 Pages; Index; $6.00 


Reviewed by 
Coronet R. Ernest Dupuy 


Joseph Orville Shelby of Kentucky be- 
longs among the folklore heroes of “the 
dark and bloody ground.” Self-taught lead- 
er of light horse, Jo Shelby was born a 
Southern aristocrat and a friend—but not 
an associate, mark you—of outlaws. His 
quixotic career ranged from partisan bick- 
erings of the Kansas-Missouri borderland, 
through the Civil War where he rose to 
the rank of major general, CSA, across the 
Rio Grande in one of the most fantastic of 
gringo invasions, to end back in Missouri 
as a fighting U. S. marshal. 

It was an odd quirk of fate that Jo Shel- 
by, who refused to surrender when the 
Confederacy collapsed, should cap his 
career upholding law and order in the 
name of the Federal government and op- 
posing States Rights. 

Yet that is just what he did during the 
great Pullman strike in 1894. Governor 
Stone of Missouri protested Shelby’s right 
to use Federal deputies to protect trains 
running through his state. “If the Gover- 
nor,” said Shelby curtly, “had been through 
what we have, he would have known that 
the question he thinks is still open was 
long ago settled in blood.” 

Shelby’s war service was in a minor 
theater—the backwash of the Confederacy, 
the broad area of trans-Mississippi from 
Missouri southward. No major decisions 
were settled there, and, as it turned out, 
nothing that happened there after Nathan- 
iel Lyon’s initiative and iron hand had 
saved Missouri for the Union in the spring 
of 1861 could affect the fortunes of the 
Confederacy one whit. There were ‘battles, 
raids, skirmishes, but all were side-shows. 


So, although Jo Shelby was to make war 
with fiery enthusiasm, he never rose to 
comparison, for instance, with Stuart or 
Forrest as a cavalry leader. His operations 
are buried in the musty files of the Official 
Records. Shelby’s one contemporary biog- 
rapher was his adjutant, Major John New- 
man Edwards, whose two books—Shelby 
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and His Men and Expedition to Mexico— 
are, according to the author of this book, 
so fulsome and stilted as to cast an all too 
rosy glow upon their hero. 

Mr. O'Flaherty, with but this flimsy 
background of source material on Shelby’s 
military activities, has nevertheless done a 
monumental job of collation and docu- 
mentation of material for his story. The 
book would have been much improved, 
however, had even one sketch map of Shel- 
by’s epic trail been added. 

As a result, from a military viewpoint 
the story is disappointing, for, as the author 
remarks, he is “neither a military expert 
nor a scholar’—we doubt the last—“and 
has been content simply to trace the thread 
of Shelby’s life through the kaleidoscopic 
pattern of American history.” 

This book, then, is more a revelation of 
the manners and mores of individuals and 
of a little-understood segment of our pop- 
ulation during the monumental struggle of 
the Civil War than a military commentary. 
To me the depiction of the anabasis of 
Shelby’s command cutting loose from the 
Lost Cause to ride into Mexico is the best 
part of the book. 

Here was a body of light horse, a thou- 
sand strong, well armed and mounted, vet- 
erans all, plunging into Maximilian’s war- 
torn Mexico, prepared to take service as 
mercenaries pure and simple—a nineteenth 
century White Company. Their sabers 
were to be at the service either of Maxi- 
milian and his alien government, or Juarez 
and his revolucionarios: whoever should be 
the higher bidder. 

How they were turned down by both 
parties, their later adventures as colonists 
in a short-lived Utopia, and the return of 
the survivors to the United States, is a 
lively narrative. 

During the Civil War, Quantrill and his 
bushwhackers, including Dick Yager, Cole 
Younger, and the two James boys, rode 
with Shelby’s command from time to time. 
Much later—in 1883—Shelby, loyal to one 
of his old command, would be a character 
witness for Frank James when he stood 
trial for murder. 

There is no evidence, however, that 
Shelby himself ever countenanced Quan- 
trill’s red trail of arson, robbery and murder. 
Jo Shelby had standards of his own, and 
they were high. 

When, at the end of the Civil War 
trail, Shelby and his men—marching for 
the Mexican border, rode into Austin, Tex- 
as, they found a mob about to loot the sub- 
treasury, containing the last $300,000 of 
gold and silver in the Confederacy. The 
looters sabered down, Governor Murrah 
suggested that the best disposition of the 
fallen government's funds would be to di- 
vide it among Shelby’s men, who had not 
touched a penny of pay for months past. 

“I came into the war with clean hands,” 
quoth Shelby. “With God’s help I will go 
out of it with clean hands . . . We shall 
not take the money. 

“We are the last of our race. Let us be 
the best as well.” 
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In the August issue I mentioned how much I had enjoyed reading a biography 


of Chinese Gordon. Now I find a new book, Gordon of Khartoum ($5.00), 
which in many respects surpasses the earlier one. This one is written by Lord 
Elton and is a more thoroughly researched and more scholarly work than the 
one by Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson. Lord Elton’s writing reminded me 
a good deal of that of Cecil Woodham-Smith in The Reason Why. 


Hundreds of escape stories have been written by American and British sol- 


diers who were prisoners of war in World War II. Here, for a change, is a story 
from the other side of the fence. Prisoner's Bluff ($3.75) is the account of 
a group of Germans who broke out of a British internee camp. Posing as British 
officers or Swiss business men as the occasion demanded, they made their way 
some 1,500 miles in thirty days to reach the Japanese in Burma. For sheer ex- 
citement, it’s as interesting a tale as we've seen since The Wooden Horse. 


Major General Ellard A. Walsh, the fiery president of the National Guard 


Association, is well known to almost every National Guard and Reserve officer. 
Since the end of World War II he has been a tireless worker and a staunch 
defender of our National Guard system and has taken on all comers. It would 
be safe to estimate that he has written and delivered in ringing rhetoric several 
millions of words on his favorite subject to audiences large and small. There 
are those who often disagree with him, but he is highly respected for his 
intimate knowledge of his subject, and the tremendous amount of energy and 
time which he has spent researching and developing his arguments. A full-scale 
history of the National Guard has had a high priority on his list for a long 
time, and we are told that the actual writing is now in the mill. In the interim, 
the National Guard Association has published a handsome small edition of 
selected addresses by General Walsh and one speech by Major General Edgar 
C. Erickson, present Chief of the National Guard Bureau, which trace the 
development of the Guard down through our history and its status as of today. 
The Nation’s National Guard ($2.50) is particularly worthwhile because it 
provides material not otherwise readily available. 


is seems to be Stonewall Jackson’s year. We mentioned the fine new volume, 
They Called Him Stonewall ($5.00) by Burke Davis sometime back, and now 
we have a newly edited version of John Esten Cooke’s Stonewall Jackson and 
the Stonewall Brigade ($3.50). This is a faithful reprinting of the old edition 
with only a few: typographical errors corrected. John Esten Cooke, whom the 
publisher cleverly describes as the Ernie Pyle of the Confederacy, certainly 
captures the atmosphere of Civil War soldiering, and his book is highly enjoyable. 


In the past eight years we've examined a goodly number of unusual books, 


games, globes and sundry other items intended to educate, entertain or amuse 
our military forces. This month, for the first time in our recollection, we re- 
ceived for review a road map! However, it’s not as out of place as it sounds. 
This happens to be a bilingual road map of Japan, and it looks like a darned 
good job. It lists for 50¢ in the Far East, so I suppose anyone Stateside wanting 
us to get one would have to spend 75¢ or a dollar. I think I'll put this one in 
the old hope chest, although it will surely be out of date before I'll get to use it. 


The recent spate of books about General Douglas MacArthur has stimulated 


discussion about the war against Japan. Russia’s entry into the Pacific war 
and the decision to use the atomic bomb will probably remain hot subjects for 
debate for years to come. There is, however, a new book published by Stanford 
University Press that adds considerably to our knowledge as to the necessity 
of either of these controversial moves. Japan’s Decision to Surrender ($4.00) 
is written by Robert J. C. Butow, presently a faculty member in Princeton’s 
history department. Butow spent several years, starting in 1945, in both a 
military and civilian capacity working as an intelligence officer in GHQ and 
SCAP. Since he was well versed in the Japanese language he devoted his time 
exclusively to historical research. From the welter of material through which 
he sifted, Butow is convinced that neither the atomic bomb nor Russia’s entry 
into the war brought about Japan’s decision to surrender—although they may 
have hastened the culmination. His well documented history adds a material 
postscript to the military studies of that war.—R.F.C. 
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